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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Importance of Understanding 


Address by President Eisenhower * 


Now, like any other individual invited to speak 
on a subject of his own choosing before a collegi- 
ate group, I have been confronted with the need 
for making one or two decisions. One of these 
has been the selection of a subject that you here 
might consider to be both current and interest- 
ing. Another has been the length of the time I 
might need for its exposition. 

Napoleon, reflecting upon the desirable quali- 
ties of a political constitution, once remarked that 
such a document should preferably be short and 
always vague in meaning. Unfortunately he did 
not comment upon the appropriate length and 
character of a talk commemorating Founders 
Day at a liberal arts college. But if I do not wan- 
der too far from my text, I can, at least, attain 
reasonable brevity—and I do assure you that there 
will be nothing vague about the convictions I 
express. 

I shall not attempt to talk to you about educa- 
tion, but I shall speak of one vital purpose of 
education—the development of understanding— 
understanding, so that we may use with some 
measure of wisdom the knowledge we may have 
acquired, whether in school or out. For no mat- 
ter how much intellectual luggage we carry 
around in our heads, it becomes valuable only if 
we know how to use the information. Only if we 
are able to relate one fact of a problem to the 
others do we truly understand them. 

This is my subject today—the need for greater 
individual and collective understanding of some 
of the international facts of today’s life. Weneed 
to understand our country’s purpose and role in 
strengthening the world’s free nations, which, 
with us, see our concepts of freedom and human 
dignity threatened by atheistic dictatorship. 


1Made at the 1959 Gettysburg College convocation at 
Gettysburg, Pa., on Apr. 4 (White House press release). 
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If through education, no matter how acquired, 
people develop understanding of basic issues and 
so can distinguish between the common, long-term 
good of all, on the one hand, and convenient but 
shortsighted expediency, on the other, they will 
support policies under which the Nation will pros- 
per. And if people should ever lack the discern- 
ment to understand or the character to rise above 
their own selfish, short-term interests, free gov- 
ernment would become well nigh impossible to 
sustain. Such a government would be reduced to 
nothing more than a device which seeks merely to 
accommodate itself and the country’s good to the 
bitter tugs of war of conflicting pressure groups. 
Disaster could eventually result. 


Facts About Mutual Security Program 

Though the subject I have assigned myself is 
neither abstruse nor particularly difficult to com- 
prehend, its importance to our national and indi- 
vidual lives is such that failure to marshal, to or- 
ganize, and to analyze the facts pertaining to it 
could have for all of us consequences of the most 
serious character. We must study, think, and de- 
cide on the governmental program that we term 
“mutual security.” 

The true need and value of this program will 
be recognized by our people only if they can an- 
swer this question: “Why should America, at 
heavy and immediate sacrifice to herself, assist 
many other nations, particularly the less devel- 
oped ones, in achieving greater moral, economic, 
and military strength ?” 

What are the facts? 

The first and most important fact is the im- 
placable and frequently expressed purpose of im- 
perialistic communism to promote world revolu- 
tion, destroy freedom, and communize the world. 
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Its methods are all-inclusive, ranging through the 
use of propaganda, political subversion, economic 
penetration, and the use or the threat of force. 

The second fact is that our country is today 
spending an aggregate of about $47 billion an- 
nually for the single purpose of preserving the 
Nation’s position and security in the world. This 
includes the costs of the Defense Department, the 
production of nuclear weapons, and mutual secu- 
rity. All three are mutually supporting and are 
blended into one program for our safety. The size 
of this cost conveys something of the entire pro- 
gram’s importance—to the world and, indeed, to 
each of us. 

And when I think of this importance to us— 
think of it in this one material figure—this cost an- 
nually for every single man, woman, and child of 
the entire Nation is about $275 a year. 

The next fact we note is that, since the Com- 
munist target is the world, every nation is com- 
prehended in their campaign for domination. The 
weak and the most exposed stand in the most im- 
mediate danger. 

Another fact, that we ignore to our peril, is that, 
if aggression or subversion against the weaker of 
the free nations should achieve successive victo- 
ries, communism would step by step overcome 
once-free areas. The danger, even to the strong- 
est, would become increasingly menacing. 

Clearly the self-interest of each free nation im- 
pels it to resist the loss to imperialistic commu- 
nism of the freedom and independence of any 
other nation. 

Freedom is truly indivisible. 


Viet-Nam’s Two Great Tasks 

To apply some of these truths to a particular 
case, let us consider briefly the country of Viet- 
Nam and the importance to us of the security and 
progress of that country. It is located, as you 
know, in the southeastern corner of Asia, exactly 
halfway round the world from Gettysburg 
College. 

Viet-Nam is a country divided into two parts, 
like Korea and Germany. The southern half, 
with its 12 million people, is free but poor. It is 
an underdeveloped country; its economy is weak, 
average individual income being less than $200 a 
year. The northern half has been turned over to 
communism. A line of demarcation running 
along the 17th parallel separates the two. To the 
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north of this line stand several Communist divi- 
sions. These facts pose to south Viet-Nam two 
great tasks: self-defense and economic growth. 

Understandably the people of Viet-Nam want 
to make their country a thriving, self-sufficient 
member of the family of nations. This means 
economic expansion. 

For Viet-Nam’s economic growth, the acquisi- 
tion of capital is vitally necessary. Now, the na- 
tion could create the capital needed for growth by 
stealing from the already meager rice bowls of its 
people and regimenting them into work battal- 
ions. This enslavement is the commune system, 
adopted by the new overlords of Red China. It 
would mean, of course, the loss of freedom within 
the country without any hostile outside action 
whatsoever. 

Another way for Viet-Nam to get the necessary 
capital is through private investments from the 
outside and through governmental loans and, 
where necessary, grants from other and more for- 
tunately situated nations. 

In either of these ways the economic problem of 
Viet-Nam could be solved. But only the second 
way can preserve freedom. 

And there is still the other of Viet-Nam’s great 
problems—how to support the military forces it 
needs without crushing its economy. 

Because of the proximity of large Communist 
military formations in the north, Free Viet-Nam 
must maintain substantial numbers of men under 
arms. Moreover, while the Government has 
shown real progress in cleaning out Communist 
guerrillas, those remaining continue to be a dis- 
ruptive influence in the nation’s life. 

Unassisted, Viet-Nam cannot at this time pro- 
duce and support the military formations essen- 
tial to it or, equally important, the morale—the 
hope, the confidence, the pride—necessary to meet 
the dual threat of aggression from without and 
subversion within its borders. 

Still another fact! Strategically south Viet- 
Nam’s capture by the Communists would bring 
their power several hundred miles into a hitherto 
free region. The remaining countries in South- 
east Asia would be menaced by a great flanking 
movement. The freedom of 12 million people 
would be lost immediately and that of 150 million 
others in adjacent lands would be seriously en- 
dangered. The loss of south Viet-Nam would set 
in motion a crumbling process that could, as it 
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progressed, have grave consequences for us and 
for freedom. 

Viet-Nam must have a reasonable degree of 
safety now—both for her people and for her prop- 
erty. Because of these facts, military as well as 
economic help is currently needed in Viet-Nam. 

We reach the inescapable conclusion that our 
own national interests demand some help from us 
in sustaining in Viet-Nam the morale, the eco- 
nomic progress, and the military strength neces- 
sary to its continued existence in freedom. 

Viet-Nam is just one example. One-third of the 
world’s people face a similar challenge. All 
through Africa and Southern Asia people struggle 
to preserve liberty and improve their standards 
of living, to maintain their dignity as humans. It 
is imperative that they succeed. 

But some uninformed Americans believe that 
we should turn our backs on these people, our 
friends. Our costs and taxes are very real, while 
the difficulties of other peoples often seem remote 
from us. 

But the costs of continuous neglect of these prob- 
lems would be far more than we must now bear— 
indeed more than we could afford. The added 
costs would be paid not only in vastly increased 
outlays of money but in larger drafts of our youth 
into the military establishment and in terms of 
increased danger to our own security and 
prosperity. 

No matter what areas of Federal spending must 
be curtailed—and some should—our safety comes 
first. Since that safety is necessarily based upon 
a sound and thriving economy, its protection must 
equally engage our earnest attention. 


Trade-Deficit Problems of Japan 


As a different kind of example of free-nation 
interdependence, there is Japan, where very dif- 
ferent problems exist, but problems equally vital 
to the security of the free world. Japan is an 
essential counterweight to Communist strength in 
Asia. Her industrial power is the heart of any 
collective effort to defend the Far East against 
aggression. 

Her more than 90 million people occupy a coun- 
try where the arable land is no more than that of 
California. More than perhaps any other indus- 
trial nation, Japan must export to live. Last year 
she had a trade deficit. At one time she had a 
thriving trade with Asia, particularly with her 
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nearest neighbors. Much of it is gone. Her prob- 
lems grow more grave. 

For Japan there must be more free-world outlets 
for her products. She does uot want to be com- 
pelled to become dependent as a last resort upon 
the Communist empire. Should she ever be forced 
to that extremity, the blow to free-world security 
would be incalculable; at the least it would mean 
for all other free nations greater sacrifice, greater 
danger, and lessened economic strength. 

What happens depends largely on what the free- 
world nations can and will do. Upon us, upon 
you here in this audience, rests a heavy responsi- 
bility. We must weigh the facts, fit them into 
place, and decide on our course of action. 

For a country as large, as industrious, and as 
progressive as Japan to exist with the help of 
grant aid by others presents no satisfactory solu- 
tion. Furthermore, for us, the cost would be, 
over the long term, increasingly heavy. Trade is 
the key to a durable Japanese economy. 

One of Japan’s greatest opportunities for in- 
creased trade lies in a free and developing South- 
east Asia. So we see that the two problems I have 
been discussing are two parts of a single one— 
the great need in Japan is for raw materials; in 
Southern Asia it is for manufactured goods. The 
two regions complement each other markedly. 
So, by strengthening Viet-Nam and helping in- 
sure the safety of the South Pacific and Southeast 
Asia, we gradually develop the great trade poten- 
tial between this region, rich in natural resources, 
and highly industrialized Japan, to the benefit of 
both. In this way freedom in the Western Pacific 
will be greatly strengthened and the interests of 
the whole free world advanced. But such a basic 
improvement can come about only gradually. 
Japan must have additional trade outlets now. 
These can be provided if each of the industrial- 
ized nations in the West does its part in liberaliz- 
ing trade relations with Japan. 

One thing we in America can do is to study our 
existing trade regulations between America and 
Japan. Quite naturally we must guard against 
a flooding of our own markets by goods, made in 
other countries, to the point where our own in- 
dustries would dry up. But the mere imposition 
of higher and higher tariffs cannot solve trade 
problems even for us, prosperous though we be. 
We too must export in order to buy, and we must 
buy if we are to sell our surpluses abroad. 
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Moreover, unless Japan’s exports to us are at 
least maintained at approximately their present 
levels, we would risk the free-world stake in the 
whole Pacific. 

There is another fact that bears importantly 
upon this situation. In international trade our 
competitors are also our customers. Normally, 
the bigger the competitor, the bigger the custo- 
mer. Japan buys far more from us—from the 
United States—than she sells to us. She is our 
second largest customer, second only to Canada. 
Last year she bought $800 million in machinery, 
chemicals, coal, cotton, and other items—and thus 
made jobs for many thousands of Americans. She 
paid for these with American dollars earned 
largely from the goods she sold to us. If she had 
earned more dollars she would have bought more 
goods, to our mutual advantage and the strength- 
ening of freedom. 


Challenge of West Berlin 


Now I turn to one other case, where the hard 
realities of living confront us with still a further 
challenge. I refer to West Berlin, a city of over 
2 million people whose freedom we are pledged to 
defend. . 

Here we have another problem but not a unique 
one. It is part of a continuing effort of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to attain one overriding goal: 
world domination. 

Against this background we understand that the 
mere handing over of a single city could not 
possibly satisfy the Communists, even though they 
would particularly like to eliminate what has been 
called the free world’s showcase behind the Iron 
Curtain. Indeed, if we should acquiesce in the 
unthinkable sacrifice of 2 million free Germans, 
such a confession of weakness would dismay our 
friends and embolden the Communists to step up 
their campaign of domination. 

The course of appeasement is not only dishon- 
orable; it is the most dangerous one we could 
pursue. The world paid a high price for the 
lesson of Munich, but it has learned the lesson 
well. 

We have learned, too, that the costs of defending 
freedom—of defending America—must be paid 
in many forms and in many places. They are as- 
sessed in all parts of the world—in Berlin, in Viet- 
Nam, in the Middle East, here at home. But 
wherever they occur, in whatever form they ap- 
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pear, they are first and last a proper charge against 
the national security of the United States. 

Because mutual security and American security 
are synonymous. 

These costs are high, but they are as nothing to 
those that would be imposed upon us by our own 
indifference and neglect or by weakness of spirit. 

And though weakness is dangerous, this does 
not mean that firmness is mere rigidity, nothing 
but arrogant stubbornness. Another fact, basic to 
the entire problem of peace and security, is that 
America and her friends do not want war. They 
seek to substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force, the conference table for the battlefield. 

These desires and their expressions are not prop- 
aganda. They are aspirations felt deeply within 
us; they are the longings of entire civilizations 
based upon a belief in God and in the dignity of 
man. Indeed, they are the instinctive hopes that 
people feel in all nations, regardless of curtains. 
People everywhere recoil from the thought of war 
as much as do any of us present here in this peace- 
ful gathering. 

Tensions are created primarily by governments 
and individuals that are ruthless in seeking 
greater and more extensive power. Berlin is a 
tension point because the Kremlin hopes to elim- 
inate it as part of the free world. And the Com- 
munist leaders have chosen to exert pressure there 
at this moment. Naturally they always pick the 
most awkward situation, the hard-to-defend posi- 
tion, as the place to test our strength and to try 
our resolution. There will never be an easy place 
for us to make a stand, but there is a best one. 

That best one is where principle points. Deep 
in that principle is the truth that we cannot afford 
the loss of any free nation, for whenever freedom is 
destroyed anywhere we are ourselves, by that 
much, weakened. Every gain of communism 
makes further defense against it harder and our 
security more uncertain. 


True Meaning of Mutual Security 


A free America can exist as part of a free world, 
and a free world can continue to exist only as it 
meets the rightful demands of people for security, 
progress, and prosperity. That is why the devel- 
opment of south Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia is 
important, why Japanese export trade is impor- 
tant, why firmness in Berlin is important. 
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It is why Communist challenges must always 
be answered by the free world standing on prin- 
ciple, united in strength and in purpose. 

This is the true meaning of mutual security. 

It is the idea that, by helping one another build 
a strong, prosperous world community, free people 
will not only win through to a just peace but can 
apply their wonderful, God-given talents toward 
creating an ever-growing measure of man’s hu- 
manity to man. 

But this is something that will come only out of 
the hard intellectual effort of disciplined minds. 
For the future of our country depends upon en- 
lightened leadership, upon the truly understand- 
ing citizen. 


The Challenge of Soviet Power 


by Allen W. Dulles 
Director of Central Intelligence * 


The challenge of Soviet power presents today 
a triple threat: first, military; second, economic; 
and third, subversive. 

This challenge is a global one. As long as the 
principles of international communism motivate 
the regimes in Moscow and Peiping, we must ex- 
pect that their single purpose will be the liquida- 
tion of our form of free society and the emergence 
of a Sovietized, communized world order. 

They change their techniques as circumstances 
dictate. They have never given us the slightest 
reason to hope that they are abandoning their 
overall objective. 

We sometimes like to delude ourselves into 
thinking that we are faced with another national- 
istic power struggle, of which the world has seen 
somany. The fact is that the aims of the Com- 
munist International with its headquarters in 
Moscow are not nationalistic; their objectives are 
not limited. They firmly believe and eloquently 


1 Address made before the Edison Electric Institute at 
New Orleans, La., on Apr. 8. 
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We look to the citizen who has the ability and 
determination to seek out and to face facts, who 
can place them in logical relationship one to an- 
other, who can attain an understanding of their 
meaning and then act courageously in promoting 
the cause of an America that can live, under God, 
in a world of peace and justice. These are the 
individuals needed in uncounted numbers in your 
college, your country, and your world. 

Over the 127 years of Gettysburg College’s ex- 
istence, its graduates have, in many ways, served 
the cause of freedom and of justice. May the 
years ahead be as fruitful as those which you now 
look back upon with such pride and with such 
satisfaction. 


preach that communism is the system which will 
eventually rule the world, and each move they 
make is directed to this end. Communism, like 
electricity, seeks to be an all-pervasive and revo- 
lutionary force. 

To promote their objectives they have deter- 
mined—cost what it may—to develop a military 
establishment and a strong national economy 
which will provide a secure home base from which 
to deploy their destructive foreign activities. 


Soviet Military Establishment 


To achieve this objective they are devoting 
about twice as much of their gross national prod- 
uct to military ends as we do. The U.S.S.R. mili- 
tary effort as a proportion of GNP is greater than 
that of any other nation in the world. Their con- 
tinuous diversion of economic resources to mili- 
tary support is without any parallel in peacetime 
history. 

We estimate that the total value of their cur- 
rent annual military effort is roughly equivalent 
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to our own. They accomplish this with a GNP 
which is now less than half of our own. 

Here are some of the major elements which go 
into their military establishment. The Soviet 
Union maintains an army of 214 million men, and 
the tradition of universal military training is be- 
ing continued. The Soviet Army today has been 
fully reequipped with a post-World War II ar- 
senal of guns, tanks, and artillery. We have 
reason to believe the army has already been 
trained in the use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

They have the most modern types of aircraft 
for defense: night and day fighters, a very large 
medium-bomber force, and some long-range bomb- 
ers. They have built less of these long-range 
bombers than we had expected several years ago 
and have diverted a major effort to the perfection 
of ballistic missiles. 

Their submarine strength today is many times 
that with which Germany entered World War II. 
They have over 200 long-range, modernized sub- 
marines and a like number of less modern craft. 
They have made no boasts about nuclear powered 
submarines, and on all the evidence we are justi- 
fied in concluding that we are ahead of them in 
this field. We must assume, however, that they 
have the capability to produce such submarines 
and will probably unveil some in the near future. 


Ballistic Missile Situation 


I would add a word on the ballistic missile situ- 
ation. 

When World War II ended the Soviet acquired 
much of the German hardware in the missile 
field—V-1 and V-2—and with them many Ger- 
man technicians. From that base, over the past 
10 years, they have been continuously developing 
their missile capability, starting with short-range 
and intermediate-range missiles. These they have 
tested by the hundreds and have been in produc- 
tion of certain models forsome time. ~* 

They also early foresaw that, in their particular 
geographical position, the long-range ballistic mis- 
sile would become their best instrument in the 
power struggle with their great rival, the United 
States. As the size and weight of powerful nu- 
clear weapons decreased with the improvement of 
the art, they became more and more persuaded of 
this. Hence they have concentrated on these 
weapons, have tested some, and assert that they 
now have ICBM’s in serial production. 

They hope in this way eventually to be able to 
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hold the U.S. under the threat of nuclear attack by 
ICBM’s while they consolidate their position in 
the fragile parts of the non-communistic world. 

Before leaving the military phase of the Soviet 
threat, I want to dispel any possible misinterpre- 
tations. First, I do not believe that the Soviet now 
have military superiority over us; and second, I 
do not believe that they desire deliberately to pro- 
voke hostilities with the U.S. or the Western 
World at this time. They are well aware of our 
deterrent force. They probably believe that the 
risks to them, even if they resorted to surprise 
attack, would be unacceptable. 

Taking into account our overall military 
strength and our strategic position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, I consider that our military posture 
is stronger and our ability to inflict damage is to- 
day greater than that of the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, we have allies. The strength, the 
dependability, and the dedication of our allies put 
them in a very different category than the unwill- 
ing and undependable allies of Moscow, even 
including the Chinese Communists. 

But as the Soviet military capabilities and their 
nuclear power grow, they will feel that their for- 
eign policy can be somewhat more assertive. In 
1956, during the Suez crisis, we had the first Soviet 
missile-rattling as a new tactic of Moscow diplo- 
macy. Since then there have been the Taiwan 
Straits and Berlin crises and today the aggressive 
Communist penetration of Iraq. Hence we must 
assume that they will continue to probe and to test 
us, and they may even support other countries in 
aggression by proxy. They will put us to the test. 

There are two points to keep in mind as we view 
the military future. Firstly, with a much lower 
industrial base than we, they are producing a mili- 
tary effort which is roughly equivalent to our own; 
and secondly, they have conditioned their people 
to accept very real sacrifices and a low standard of 
living to permit the massive military buildup to 
continue. If the Soviet should decide to alter their 
policy so as to give their own people a break in the 
consumer field with anything like the share in their 
gross national product which we, as a people, 
enjoy, the prospects of real peace in our time would 
be far greater. 


Soviet “‘Economic Order of Battle’’ 


I will turn now to some of the highlights of 
the economic aspect of the Soviet challenge. 
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The new confidence of Khrushchev, the shrewd 
and vocal leader of the Soviet Communist Party 
and incidentally Head of Government, does not 
rest solely on his conviction that he, too, possesses 
a military deterrent. He is convinced that the 
final victory of communism can be achieved mainly 
by nonmilitary means. Here the Soviet economic 
offensive looms large. 

The proceedings of the recent 21st Party Con- 
gress laid out what we might call the Soviet eco- 
nomic order of battle. 

Khrushchev explained it in these words, to sum- 
marize the 10 hours of his opening and closing 
remarks : 

The economic might of the Soviet Union is based on 
the priority growth of heavy industry ; this should insure 
the Soviet victory in peaceful economic competition with 
the capitalist countries; development of the Soviet eco- 
nomic might will give communism the decisive edge in 
the international balance of power. 

In the short space of 30 years the Soviet Union 
has grown from a relatively backward position 
into being the second largest industrialized econ- 
omy in the world. While their headlong pace of 
industrialization has slowed down moderately in 
the past few years, it still continues to be more 
rapid than our own. During the past 7 years, 
through 1958, Soviet industry has grown at the 
annual rate of 914 percent. This is not the of- 
ficially announced rate, which is somewhat larger. 
It is our reconstruction and deflation of Soviet 
data. 

Our own industrial growth has been at the an- 
nual rate of 3.6 percent for the 7 years through 
1957. If one included 1958, the comparison with 
the rate of Soviet growth would be even less 
favorable. 


Investment for National Policy Purposes 


I do not conclude from this analysis that the 
secret of Soviet success lies in greater efficiency. 
On the contrary. In comparison with the leading 
free-enterprise economies of the West the Com- 
munist state-controlled system is_ relatively 
inefficient. 

The secret of Soviet progress is simple. It lies 
in the fact that the Kremlin leaders direct a far 
higher proportion of tota] resources to national 
policy purposes than does the United States. I 
define national policy purposes to include, among 
other things, defense and investment in heavy 
industry. 
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With their lower living standards and much 
lower production of consumer goods, they are in 
effect plowing back into investment a large section 
of their production—30 percent—while we in the 
United States are content with 17 to 20 percent. 
Soviet investment in industry as planned for 1959 
is about the same as U.S. investment in industry 
during 1957, which so far was our best year. 

Although the Soviets in recent years have been 
continually upping the production of consumer 
goods, their consuming public fares badly in com- 
parison with ours. Last year, for example, Soviet 
citizens had available for purchase barely one- 
third the total goods and services available to 
Americans. Furthermore, most of the U.S. out- 
put of durable consumer goods is for replacement, 
while that of the U.S.S.R. is for first-time users. 
In summary, the Soviet economy is geared largely 
to economic growth and for military purposes; 
ours is geared largely to increasing consumer 
satisfactions and building a higher standard of 
living. 

Here are some examples: 

While the Soviets last year were producing only 
1 automobile for every 50 we produced, they were 
turning out 4 machine tools to our 1. 

This contrast in emphasis carries through in 
many other fields. Our capital expenditure for 
transportation and communications is more than 
double the comparable Soviet expenditure. Yet 
this is largely accounted for by our massive high- 
way building program, which has been running 
15 to 20 times the U.S.S.R. spending, whereas 
their annual investment in railroad rolling stock 
and fixed assets substantially exceeds ours. 

At the moment they do not feel much incentive 
in the roadbuilding field. They have no interest 
in having their people travel around on a massive 
scale. Also this would put pressure on the Krem- 
lin to give the people more automobiles. 

Commercial investment, which includes stores, 
shopping centers, drive-in movies, and office build- 
ings, has been absorbing over $6 billion a year in 
the U.S., and only $2 billion in the U.S.S.R. 

Our housing investment is roughly twice that 
of the Soviet, even though living space per capita 
in the U.S. is already four times that of the 
U.S.S.R. 


Industrial Production Trends 


What of the future? In Khrushchev’s words, 
“The Soviet Union intends to outstrip the United 





States economically. ... To surpass the level 
of production in the United States means to ex- 
ceed the highest indexes of capitalism.” 

Khrushchev’s ambitious 7-year plan establishes 
the formidable task of increasing industrial pro- 
duction about 80 percent by 1965. 

Steel production, according to the plan, is to 
be pushed close to 100 million net tons. Cement 
output is set at a level somewhat higher than in- 
dustry forecasts place United States production 
in 1965. 

The energy base is to be revolutionized. Crude 
oil and natural gas will constitute more than one- 
half of the total energy supply, and relatively 
high-cost coal will be far less important than now. 

By 1965 the U.S.S.R. plans to produce about 
480 billion kilowatt hours of electricity. As a 
study comparing U.S. and U.S.S.R. electric power 
production prepared by a leading industrial re- 
search group pointed out, this means that the 
absolute gap between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. in 
the quantities of electricity generated will increase 
somewhat in our favor over the next 7 years. 

This interesting study received a considerable 
amount of deserved publicity. We agree with its 
conclusion. However, what is true about electric 


power is not true across the board, as some com- 
mentators concluded. 

For example, compare primary energy produc- 
tion trends in the two countries. Soviet produc- 
tion of coal, petroleum, natural gas, and hydro- 
electric power, expressed in standard fuel units, 
amounted to 45 percent of the U.S. production in 


1958. By 1965 it will be close to 60 percent. 
The absolute gap in primary energy has been clos- 
ing since 1950. At the present pace it will con- 
tinue to narrow over the next 7 years. 

Similarly, the absolute gap in steel production 
has been shrinking over the past 5 years. The 
maximum gap in steel capacity apparently was 
reached in 1958. 

The comforting illusion spread by the “disciples 
of the absolute gap” should not serve as a false 
tranquilizer. 


Soviet Exaggerations 

At the same time it is important not to exagger- 
ate Soviet prospects in the economic race. In 
the propaganda surrounding the launching of the 
7-year plan, Khrushchev made a number of state- 
ments about Soviet economic power which were 
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nothing more than wishful thinking. Specifically 
he stated that “after the completion of the 7-year 
plan, we will probably need about 5 more years to 
catch up with and outstrip the United States in 
industrial output.” “Thus,” he added, “by that 
time [1970], or perhaps even sooner, the Soviet 
Union will advance to first place in the world both 
in absolute volume of production and in per capita 
production.” 

First of all, to reach such improbable conclu- 
sions the Kremlin leaders overstate the present 
comparative position. They claim U.S.S.R. in- 
dustrial output to be 50 percent of that of the U.S. 
Our own analyses of Soviet industrial output last 
year concluded that it was not more than 40 per- 
cent of our own. 

Secondly, Khrushchev forecasts that our future 
industrial growth will be only 2 percent a year. 
If this is true, the United States will be virtually 
committing economic suicide. This prediction I 
regard as unrealistic. 

A saner projection would place 1965 Soviet in- 
dustrial production at about 55 percent of our 
own. By 1970, assuming the same relative rates 
of growth, U.S.S.R. industrial output as a whole 
would be about 60 percent of that in the United 
States. 

Further, when Khrushchev promises his people 
the world’s highest standard of living by 1970, 
this is patently nonsense. It is as though the 
shrimp had learned to whistle, to use one of his 
colorful comments. 


Implications of Soviet Economic Progress 


These Soviet exaggerations are a standard tool 
of Communist propaganda. Such propaganda, 
however, should not blind us to the sobering impli- 
cations of their expected economic progress. 

First of all, rapid economic growth will pro- 
vide the Kremlin leaders with additional re- 
sources with which to intensify the arms race. 
If recent trends and present Soviet policies con- 
tinue, Soviet military spending could increase by 
over 50 percent in the next 7 years without in- 
creasing the relative burden on their economy. 

Secondly, some additional improvement can be 
made in the standards of living of the Russian 
people, even with continued emphasis on heavy 
industry and armaments. It is only since the 
death of Stalin in 1953 that serious attention has 
been given to improving living standards. The 
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moderate slowdown in the headlong growth of 
heavy industry which then ensued has been caused 
in large part by the diversion of more resources 
to housing, to agriculture, and to consumer goods. 

Living standards, based on present Soviet plans, 
are expected to increase about one-third over the 
next 7 years. This level, if achieved, will still be 
far below that which our own citizens are now en- 
joying, but it will look good to people who for 
long have been compelled to accept very low 
standards. 

Finally, the Soviet 7-year plan, even if not 
fully achieved, will provide the wherewithal to 
push the expansion of trade and aid with the ur- 
committed and underdeveloped nations of the 
free world. By 1965 Soviet output of some basic 
raw materials and some industrial products will 
be approaching, and in a few cases exceeding, that 
of the United States. Most prominently, these 
products will be the kind that are needed for in- 
dustrialization in the less developed countries. 

The outcome of this contest—the Communist 
challenge in underdeveloped areas—is crucial to 
the survival of the free world. 


Communist Trade-and-Aid Programs 

This is an unprecedented epoch of change. 
Within little more than 10 years, over three-quar- 
ters of a billion people in 21 nations have become 
independent of colonial rule. In all of these 
newly emergent countries there is intense nation- 
alism coupled with the determination to achieve a 
better way of life, which they believe industrial- 
ization will bring them. 

The leaders of world communism are alert to 
the opportunity which this great transformation 
provides them. They realize the future of com- 
munism can be insured only by expansion and 
that the best hope of such expansion lies in Asia 
and Africa. While they are attempting to focus 
all our concern on Berlin, they are moving into 
Traq with arms, economic aid, and subversion and 
giving added attention to Africa. 

The Communist bloc trade-and-aid programs in 
undeveloped countries moved into high gear dur- 
ing 1958. The equivalent of over $1 billion in 
new credits was extended to underdeveloped 
countries by the bloc in this year. In the 4-year 
period ending 1958 the total of grants and credits 
totaled $2.5 billion, of which $1.6 billion came 
from the U.S.S.R. and the balance from the satel- 
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lites and China. Three-fifths of the total deliv- 
ered to date has been in the form of arms to the 
U.A.R.—Egypt and Syria—Yemen, Iraq, Af- 
ghanistan, and Indonesia. These same countries, 
plus India, Argentina, Ceylon, Burma, and Cam- 
bodia, have received the bulk of the economic aid. 

Over 4,000 bloc technicians have been sent to 
assist the development of nations in the free 
world. About 70 percent of these technicians are 
engaged in economic activities. Others are reor- 
ganizing local military establishments and teach- 
ing bloc military doctrine to indigenous personnel. 

The bloc also has a well-developed program for 
training students from underdeveloped countries. 
About 3,200 students, technicians, and military 
specialists have now received such training behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

While these figures are still well below the total 
of our own aid, loan, and training programs, this 
massive economic and military aid program is con- 
centrated in a few critical countries, and of course 
these figures do not include Soviet aid and trade 
with the East European satellites and Communist 
China. 

India, which has received over $325 million of 
bloc grants and credits, is a primary recipient. 
The Soviet economic showplace here is the Bhilai 
steel mill, being built by the Russians. The 
U.A.R. over the past 4 years received over $900 
million in aid and credits. This investment today 
does not seem quite as profitable to the Soviet as 
it did last year. 

Iraq provides a prime example of the oppor- 
tunistic nature of the bloc’s aid program. Prior 
to the coup d’etat on July 14th last year, Iraq’s 
economic involvement with Communist nations 
had been negligible. In the past few months the 
U.S.S.R. has provided over $250 million in mili- 
tary and economic development credits. The 
Iraq Development Board has dropped its two 
Western advisers. Western technicians are also 
being dismissed and contracts with many Western 
firms canceled. Increasingly, Moscow is pressur- 
ing the Iraq Government to accept dependence on 
Communist support, and the number of fellow 
travelers in high government posts is growing. 


Communist Campaign of Subversion 


The Soviet policy of economic penetration fits 
like a glove into their worldwide campaign of 
subversion, which is the third main element of 
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the triple Soviet challenge: military, economic, 
and subversive. 

International communism has not changed its 
operating procedure since the days of the Comin- 
tern and the Cominform. The Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R., of which Khrushchev is the leader, 
is the spearhead 0: the movement. It has a world- 
wide mission, formulated by Lenin and Stalin 
and now promoted by Khrushchev but with more 
subtle techniques than those of Stalin. This 
mission continues to be the subversion of the en- 
tire free world, starting of course with those 
countries which are most vulnerable. 

Its arsenal of attack is based, first of all, on the 
Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. These in turn direct the hard-core 
Communist organizations which exist in practi- 
cally every country of the world. Every Com- 
munist Party maintains its secret connections 
with Moscow or, in case of certain of the Com- 
munist parties in the Far East, with Peiping. 

These parties also have an entirely overt as- 
sociation with the international Communist 
movement. At the 21st meeting of the Soviet 
Party Congress there were present representatives 
of some 60 Communist parties throughout the 
world, including two representatives of the U.S. 
Communist Party. The single theme of these 
Communist leaders was their confidence in the 
eventual worldwide triumph of the Communist 
movement. 

From time to time Moscow has made agree- 
ments, such as the Litvinov pact in 1933, not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other countries. 
On the strength of this we resumed relations with 
the Soviet. They are eager to conclude like agree- 
ments of “friendship and nonaggression” with 
all countries of the world. These are not worth 
the paper they are written on. During World 
War II Moscow abolished the international Com- 
intern to propitiate the United States, its then 
wartime ally. Its functions have, however, been 
carried on continuously under other forms. 

In addition to its worldwide penetration 
through Communist Party organizations, the 
Communists in Moscow and Peiping have set up 
a whole series of front organizations to penetrate 
all segments of life in the free countries of the 
world. These include the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which claims some 90 million 
members throughout the world. International 
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organizations of youth and students stage great 
festivals at frequent intervals. This summer they 
are to meet in Vienna. This is the first time they 
have dared meet outside of the Iron Curtain. 

They have the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation, the World Federation of 
Teachers Unions, the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, and Communist journalists 
and medical organizations. Then cutting across 
professional and sccial lines, and designed to 
appeal to intellectuals, the Communists have cre- 
ated the World Peace Council, which maintains 
so-called peace committees in 47 countries, gaining 
adherents by trading on the magic word of 
“peace.” 

To back up this massive apparatus the Soviet 
has the largest number of trained agents for 
espionage and secret political action that any 
country has ever assembled. In Moscow, Prague, 
and Peiping, and other Communist centers, they 
are training agents recruited from scores of other 
countries to go out as missionaries of communism 
into the troubled areas of the world. Much of 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia, and partic- 
ularly black Africa, are high on their target list. 
They do not neglect this hemisphere, as recent dis- 
closures of Communist plotting in Mexico show 
us. Their basic purpose is to destroy all existing 
systems of free and democratic government and 
disrupt the economic and political organizations 
on which these are based. Behind their Iron. 
Curtain they ruthlessly suppress all attempts to 
achieve more freedom—witness Hungary and now 
Tibet. 

The task of destruction is always easier than 
that of construction. The Communist world, in 
dealing with the former colonial areas and the 
newly emerging nations of the world, has appeal- 
ing slogans to export and vulnerable economic 
conditions to exploit. The fragile parliamentary 
systems of new and emerging countries are fertile 
ground for these agitators. 

Also under the heading of subversion we must 
not overlook the fact that the Communist leaders 
have sought to advance their cause by local wars 
by proxy—Korea, Viet-Nam, Malaya are typical 
examples. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize again the 
pressing need for a clearer understanding of the 
real purpose of the Sino-Soviet program. There 
is no evidence that the present leaders of the Com- 
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munist world have the slightest idea of abandon- 
ing their goal or of changing the general tactics 
of achieving them. 

Those who feel we can buy peace by compromise 
with Khrushchev are sadly deluded. Each con- 
cession we give him merely strengthens his posi- 
tion and prestige and the ability of the Soviet 


regime to continue its domination of the Russian 


people, whose friendship we seek. 

Our defense lies not in compromise but in under- 
standing and firmness, in a strong and ready deter- 
rent military power, in the marshaling of our 
economic assets with those of the other free 
countries of the world to meet their methods of 
economic penetration, and finally in the unmask- 
ing of their subversive techniques. 

The overall power of the free world is still vastly 
superior to that under the control of the leaders 
of international communism. If they succeed and 
we fail, it will only be because of our complacency 
and because they have devoted a far greater share 
of their power, skill, and resources to our destruc- 
tion than we have been willing to dedicate to our 
own. preservation. 

They are not supermen. Recently they have 
made a series of blunders which have done what 
words could not do to help us unmask their true 
intentions. These very days Communist actions 
in Iraq and Tibet have particularly aroused Mus- 
lims and Buddhists against international commu- 
nism. The institution of the so-called commune 
system on the China mainland has shocked the 
free world, and even the Soviet leaders apologeti- 
cally refuse to endorse it. 

Despite the problems surrounding the Berlin 
issue, Western Europe is stronger than it ever has 
been since World War II. Much of free Asia and 
the Middle East is becoming alerted to the true 
significance of communism. 

The outcome of the struggle against interna- 
tional communism depends in great measure upon 
the steadfastness of the United States and its will- 
ingness to accept sacrifices in meeting its respon- 
sibility to help maintain freedom in the world. 
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U.S. and Canadian National Libraries 
Exchange Gifts of Research Materials 


The U.S. Library of Congress announced on 
April 7 that gifts of important research materials 
for the national libraries of the United States and 
Canada would be exchanged in ceremonies at Ot- 
tawa on April 8 as part of the celebration of Na- 
tional Library Week‘ being observed in both 
countries from April 12 to 18. 

Roy P. Basler, director of the reference depart- 
ment of the Library of Congress and an honorary 
member of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, presented to Canada’s Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, on behalf of the Library of Congress, 
a significant group of Lincoln materials for the 
National Library of Canada. On its behalf, the 
Prime Minister presented an important body of 
materials relating to U.S. economic history to Dr. 
Basler for the Library of Congress. 

Canada’s gift to the Library of Congress was a 
microfilm of the Baring Papers from the collection 
in the public archives of Canada. Relating to the 
period from 1818 to 1872 and consisting of 88,000 
pages, these documents concern operations in Can- 
ada, the United States, and Latin America of 
Baring Brothers and Co., Ltd., the venerable 
mercantile banking house of London, and are of 
great importance in the study of the economic 
history of the United States. 

The Library of Congress presented to Canada 
a variety of historical source materials relating 
to Lincoln. Included were a microfilm of the 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of the Papers of 
Abraham Lincoln, a collection of more than 18,000 
documents which for the most part have never been 
published; Zhe Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, in eight volumes, edited under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Basler; a facsimile of Lincoln’s scrap- 
book containing clippings of the famous Lincoln- 
Douglas debates; a reproduction of a letter from 
Queen Victoria written in 1865 to Mrs. Lincoln; 
and a catalog of the Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
in the Library of Congress. 





Soviet Diplomacy: A Challenge to Freedom 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


There is no more important question in world 
politics today than the subject of this meeting— 
the future of Soviet-American relations. I be- 
lieve that the character of the relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States and our allies 
will determine the nature of man’s life on this 
planet for generations to come. It may indeed 
determine whether that life itself will continue or 
be abruptly snuffed out. In resolving this question 
the role of diplomacy is highly important. 

Therefore I would like to explore with you cer- 
tain aspects of Soviet diplomacy which have a 
significant bearing on Soviet relationships with 
the free world. 


The Central Challenge 


Reduced to its essentials, the key question con- 
fronting us is this: Can a democratic, free-enter- 
prise, open society successfully compete in diplo- 
macy with a totalitarian, centrally controlled so- 
ciety which is able to marshal its total resources 
in support of its foreign policy objectives? 

In a little more than 40 years the U.S.S.R. has 
changed from a comparatively backward, agri- 
cultural country to the second-ranking industrial 
nation in the world. Its gross national product is 
now increasing between 6 and 7 percent annua!ly. 
Mr. Khrushchev confidently looks forward to the 
day when the economy of the Soviet Union will 
surpass that of the United States. Soviet tech- 
nical capacity is forcefully demonstrated by the 
fact the Soviet Union launched the first satellite 
into outer space. Soviet development of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles underscores its pres- 
ent military potential. 

* Address made before the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science at Philadelphia, Pa., on Apr. 10 
(press release 253 dated Apr. 9). 
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Every facet of the U.S.S.R.’s regimented soci- 
ety—economic, scientific, social, cultural, and 
psychological—as well as political and military— 
is at the constant and immediate disposal of So- 
viet diplomacy. 

In contrast, in the conduct of foreign policy our 
Government is accountable to the Congress and 
the people of the United States, whom its Mem- 
bers represent. It must also take into account 
varied sectional and group interests. Mr. Khru- 
shchev, however, is accountable mainly to himself, 
and perhaps a few of his Kremlin colleagues. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s ability to take independent 
decisions enables him to move swiftly in using 
trade with other nations to advance the U.S.S.R.’s 
foreign policy objectives. The Soviets offer guns 
and grains to carefully selected countries in order 
to reap maximum political advantages. They ex- 
tend long-term, low-interest loans. They buy up 
surplus commodities—which they may not need— 
if it is in their national interest todoso. Whether 
or not these transactions are essential to their 
economy is immaterial to the Soviets. “We value 
trade least for economic reasons and most for po- 
litical purposes,” Mr. Khrushchev has said. 

On this basis it may seem that the struggle is 
an unequal one. A free society, which must con- 
stantly be responsive to the pressures of public 
opinion, cannot move with the speed and mono- 
lithic force of a totalitarian state. 

Let me emphasize, however, that free societies 
have invariably proved more resilient, creative, 
and enduring than those under the deadening 
hand of dictatorship. 

The United States has simultaneously achieved 
the greatest industrial capacity and the highest 
standard of living known toman. We have built 
a defense establishment which protects us and 
the free world against the threat of surprise at- 
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tack. In cooperation with other free nations we 
have developed a system of collective security 
arrangements which serve as a formidable deter- 
rent to Communist aggression anywhere. Our 
Marshall plan prevented a Communist takeover of 
an economically exhausted and prostrate Western 
Europe after World War II, and our foreign aid 
programs have enabled free nations to develop 
on an increasing scale their economic and social 
well-being. 

These achievements can scarcely be called the 
dying gasps of a decadent capitalism as the 
Soviets would have it. On the contrary, they 
offer to the free world its greatest hope for a just 
peace and a cooperative way of life for free men 
in the future. 

Of course, the diplomatic arrangements of the 
free world may at times appear cumbersome. This 
is inherent in the nature of the alliance. Never- 
theless, free-world diplomacy has demonstrated 
tremendous strength. The position of the free 
world is based on real and mutual interests. Our 
allies are partners and not puppets. Each coun- 
try understands the stakes. Each appreciates the 
basis for action. Each wants to cooperate in a 


positive way in the common interest. The recent 
10th anniversary meetings of the NATO Council 
clearly demonstrate this.? 

‘The handicaps of freedom in this struggle are 


therefore apparent rather than real. Its strengths 
are great. Not the least of these is the faith of 
the free world’s people in the virtue and durabil- 
ity of freedom itself—a faith based on experience. 
In my judgment, this faith—this belief in the 
dignity and worth of the human being—is an 
element of strength which gives our military 
power vitality and direction. This is an unbeat- 
able combination which the Soviet Union does 
not have. 


Changes in Soviet Diplomacy 


In 1946 Josef Stalin asserted that the wartime 
partnership between the U.S.S.R. and its Western 
allies had been a mere expedient. This set the 
pattern of postwar Soviet diplomacy. He served 
notice that war was inevitable until international 
communism had supplanted capitalism. Stalin 
even went so far as to blueprint the economic 
planning which would give to the Soviet Union 
a mighty arsenal to wage the “inevitable” war. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 1959, p. 543. 
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Stalin’s successors, on the other hand, have con- 
sistently preached the virtue of “peaceful co- 
existence.” Nevertheless the long-range goal of 
Soviet foreign policy has remained constant— 
world domination. Soviet foreign policy has been 
made up largely of a series of probes seeking out 
free-world vulnerabilities or attempting to create 
them. Its record is studded with such probes: 
Iran, Greece, the Berlin blockade, and—through 
its Far Eastern partner, the Red Chinese—ag- 
gressive actions against Korea, Viet-Nam, the 
Taiwan Strait, and Tibet—to mention only a few. 
The latest and most immediate of these is the 
current crisis in Germany. 


The German Crisis 


Let us examine just what the situation in Berlin 
involves. 

First of all, it is a deliberately staged and care- 
fully timed Soviet maneuver designed in part to 
divide the free world. The Soviet rulers are well 
aware that communism flourishes in conditions of 
tension and unrest. They have never hesitated to 
attempt to create such conditions when they con- 
sidered this to be in their interest. 

By artificially creating a “crisis” over Berlin, 
they seek to divert attention from the real issues 
of German unification and European security. 
They seek to draw us into negotiations on isolated 
aspects of these problems whenever they think they 
have an advantage. Berlin is but one aspect, and 
certainly not the basic one, of the German problem 
asa whole. Many suggestions have been advanced 
for a solution of the “Berlin problem,” including 
some involving the United Nations. However, for 
the reasons I have mentioned the United States is 
not interested in discussing formulas for Berlin as 
an isolated question. 

Second—and most important—the Soviet Union 
is hoping to build up the international status 
of the East German regime and thereby bring 
about the permanent division of Germany. This 
is the only way its puppet regime, the so-called 
“German Democratic Republic,” can survive. In 
the longer run the future of the satellite empire of 
Eastern Europe likewise hangs in the balance. 

Finally, the Soviet Union hopes to eliminate 
the monument to freedom which West Berlin con- 
stitutes deep inside the Communist bloc. How- 
ever, as long as West Berlin and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany are allied with the West and 
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remain strong in their determination to maintain 
their freedom, they will stand as a symbol of the 
right of the German people freely to determine 
their future. Given this situation, the Soviets will 
not be able to achieve their objectives. 

That is why the Soviet Union is now trying to 
launch a course of events designed to extend its 
rule to Germany as a whole and to exclude free- 
world influence in the area. The aim of the Soviet 
Union is not only to bring about the withdrawal of 
all Western forces from Berlin but also the with- 
drawal of all American forces from the Continent. 

Having said this, it should be clear how vital a 
stake we have at this moment in Germany and in 
Berlin. Our forces are in West Berlin as a matter 
of right, on the basis of solemn international ob- 
ligations to which the Soviet Union is a party. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals mean simply that 
the Soviet Union is now threatening, deliberately 
and unilaterally, to disregard these obligations if 
we do not agree to conclude a “peace treaty” with 
Germany on Soviet terms. 

President Eisenhower emphasized an important 
principle in his speech to the Nation on March 16.* 
He made clear that we cannot accept the right of 
any government to break, unilaterally, solemn 
agreements to which we and others are perties. 
This principle must be upheld. 

You will recall that for more than a decade the 
Western powers have been trying, in every feasible 
way, to bring about the unification of Germany. 
The Soviet Union has frustrated every such effort. 
One scarcely need ask why. 

Establishment of a free, unified Germany does 
not coincide with the long-range objectives of the 
Soviet Union. At the least it would mean post- 
poning the communization of Europe, which re- 
mains a Soviet goal of long standing. 

The course we should pursue in these circum- 
stances is clear. We must never succumb to Soviet 
blandishments. Our heritage of freedom requires 
us to stand firm. At the same time we must make 
unmistakably clear our willingness and readiness 
to engage, as reasonable men should, in meaningful 
negotiations. 

Such negotiations must have as their primary 
purpose the maintenance of our rights in Berlin 
until the unification of Germany is achieved under 
conditions which will assure its people of their 
right to a government of their own choosing. We 


* Tbid., Apr. 6, 1959, p. 467. 
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cannot and we will not betray the trust of those 
millions of free Germans who depend upon the free 
world to protect them. 

Since World War I we have repeatedly seen 
that hesitation and lack of resolution on the part 
of free countries invite aggression. As President 
Eisenhower recently declared,‘ 

. .. all history has taught us the grim lesson that no 
nation has ever been successful in avoiding the terrors of 
war by refusing to defend its rights. . . . The risk of 
war is minimized if we stand firm. 

Even with good faith on both sides—which the 
Soviet Union has not always demonstrated—we 
cannot hope to settle the complex problem of Ger- 
many overnight. We can, however, continue to 
expect that a sound beginning can be made. Firm- 
ness, combined with reusonableness, now may be 
the most important key to meaningful negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 'To follow any other course 
would invite the gravest perils to all we hold dear. 


Disarmament 


The problem of disarmament gives us yet 
another vantage point from which to view the 
challenge of Soviet diplomacy to the free world. 
Here the use of diplomacy to achieve the objec- 
tives of international communism has been sub- 
ordinated to certain traditional Russian attitudes 
and concepts. These apparently must be main- 
tained in order to perpetuate the present Soviet 
system. 

Traditionally both imperial and Soviet Russia 
have suspected, distrusted, and even feared nearly 
everything foreign. They have normally regarded 
the outsider as a threat to the system imposed on 
the Russian people. We cannot afford to ignore 
this facet of Russian behavior, which is one of the 
driving forces of Soviet disarmament policy. 

The United States and its allies have consistently 
sought agreement on comprehensive and balanced 
disarmament under effective international control. 
Such control naturally requires sufficient inspec- 
tion on both sides in order to be reasonably certain 
that the terms of any agreement are in fact lived 
up to. In our proposals inspection involves entry 
into the territory of the parties to the agreement, 
although both the United States and the United 
Nations have made clear it must be carried out in 
such a way that no state would have cause to feel 
its security isendangered. It is on the question of 


* Ibid. 
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inspection, however, that we have encountered 
almost insurmountable difficulties with the Soviet 
Union. 

We remain ready and willing to negotiate effec- 
tive disarmament agreements. We are prepared 
to permit Soviet representatives to participate in 
inspection arrangements in our territory. We do 
not fear their presence. In the circumstances 
envisaged, we would have nothing to hide. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, continues 
to fear the presence and the impact of Western 
representatives in its territory. Consequently, it 
resists—almost psychopathically—effective inter- 
national inspection. 

Let me give you some illustrations. Shortly 
after World War II, when the United States had a 
nuclear monopoly, we submitted the so-called 
Baruch plan for the international control of atomic 
energy. This plan, which was one of the most 
generous proposals made in the history of sover- 
eign states, was designed to insure that man’s new 
knowledge of the atom would be used for the good 
of mankind. It provided for certain inspection 
and control arrangements to this end. This would 
have opened the Soviet Union—and the United 
States—to foreign inspectors. The Soviet Union 
rejected the plan. 

Since last October we have sought to negotiate 
an agreement with the Soviet Union for the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests under an 
effective control system. When free-world and 
Soviet experts agreed last summer ® that it was 
possible to establish an effective control system to 
police an agreement to discontinue testing, we were 
hopeful that this indicated a significant change in 
Soviet attitudes. Now, after nearly 5 months of 
continuous negotiations with the Soviets, we find 
ourselves up against the same old stumbling 
block—the question of inspection and control. 

The Geneva nuclear test talks are now stalled on 
three key issues. These are the question of the 
veto, the question of on-site inspection of suspected 
violations of the agreement, and the staffing of the 
control posts. On each of these issues the Soviet 
position reflects its traditional desire to deny or 
restrict access to Soviet territory to foreigners. 

Let us look first at the problem of the veto. 

The Soviet Union insists that there must be 
unanimity of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union on all matters of sub- 


* [bid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 452. 
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stance under the agreement. This would include 
amendments to the treaty; all matters relating to 
possible treaty violations; the findings of inspec- 
tion teams; the dispatch of inspection teams to 
investigate possible nuclear explosions; changes in 
the control system; positioning of control posts; 
and all fiscal, administrative, logistic, and per- 
sonnel questions. 

Obviously the application of the veto power on 
this broad scale would render the control system 
meaningless and ineffective. The Soviet Union 
has advanced various technical arguments to sup- 
port its position, but it appears to me that its 
main interest is to be sure that the machinery of 
the control system will in no way impair the 
ability of the Soviet Union to isolate its people 
from external influences. 

This Soviet attitude is further borne out by 
the Russian proposals concerning on-site inspec- 
tions. Here, too, the Soviet Union maintains that 
any inspection of an explosion or an unidentified 
event should only be made on the basis of unani- 
mous decision. But it is perfectly clear to us 
that, unless inspection teams can be dispatched 
without hindrance, there can be no effective con- 
trol system. 

The Soviet Union objects to having teams of 
this nature cross its frontiers because, they allege, 
such teams could act as a cover for espionage. 
We have sought to meet this fear by expressing 
our willingness to have the host country prescribe 
the routes to be taken by on-site inspection teams 
and to assign liaison officers to insure that the 
teams do not exceed their proper functions. 

The control mechanism to police an agreement 
to discontinue nuclear weapons tests recommended 
by the Conference of Experts provided for es- 
tablishment of control posts in various parts of 
the world. We believe that the supervisory and 
technical personnel of such control posts should 
not be nationals of the countries in which the 
posts are located. We are quite willing to have 
such posts in this country supervised by Soviet 
nationals. By the same token, control posts in 
the Soviet Union should not be supervised by 
Soviet citizens, but by others. 

It is true that the Soviet Union has expressed 
willingness to accept a limited number of non- 
Soviet personnel in the control posts located in 
the Soviet Union. At the same time, it has re- 
fused to clarify the duties and privileges of such 
personnel. Apparently they would serve as mere 
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observers. It appears that what the Soviets 
really want is self-inspection within their terri- 
tory, which, in turn, would insure continued 
Soviet isolation from outside influence. 

Can anyone believe that such a system, made up 
of Soviet inspectors, would provide us with the 
safeguards we need? Can anyone believe that 
Soviet nationals would be permitted to report 
Soviet violations of the agreement—and to report 
them promptly ? 

The Geneva nuclear talks will be resumed in 
the next few days. We sincerely hope that the 
Soviet Union may come to realize that the con- 
clusion of an agreement for the discontinuance 
of nuclear testing, with an effective control system, 
is much more in its interests than its traditional 
policy of shutting off its territory from foreigners. 
Certainly, if they really want nuclear tests dis- 
continued, we can make progress. 

Time is on our side. Technological progress 
and constantly increasing mass communications 
facilities are making it more and more difficult 
for Soviet leaders to maintain the isolation of 
their people from the rest of the world. As the 
Soviet Union expands its own industrial and 
scientific facilities, contacts between the people of 
Soviet Russia and the free world will continue 
to increase. All this brings closer the day when 
the Soviet policy of secrecy will be abandoned and 
one great obstacle to controlled disarmament will 
be removed. 


The Soviet Economic Offensive 

Let us turn briefly to another aspect of Soviet 
diplomacy. I have mentioned the tremendously 
increased economic power of the Soviet Union. 
Armed with the formidable weapon of a totally 
controlled economy, Soviet diplomacy has not 
overlooked the golden opportunities inherent in 
the new wave of nationalism and the revolution 
of rising expectations in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

To the Soviets in foreign trade, as in every 
facet of foreign policy, the end justifies the 
means. Soviet foreign trade has always been an 
absolute state monopoly with Soviet leaders able 
to turn trade off and on or to shift its direction 
to suit their strategy. Nations that become de- 
pendent upon trade with the Soviet Union for 
their well-being may soon discover what a dev- 
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astating weapon this is when it is placed in the 
hands of unscrupulous leaders. 

Since 1954 there has been what might be called 
a strategic departure from the Soviet trade pat- 
tern. Eying the important prize of the newly 
developing countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, the U.S.S.R. is making a determined 
drive to penetrate and eventually subvert them. 
Since that year the Soviet Union, its satellites, 
and Communist China have extended $2.4 billion 
worth of credits to these countries. In 1958 
alone, these credits amounted to $1 billion. 

During 1957 Soviet bloc trade with underde- 
veloped free-world countries was $1.7 billion. 
This was more than double such trade in 1954. 
And the upward trend is continuing. 

Nor is this all. There are now 4,000 well-in- 
doctrinated and dedicated Soviet technicians 
operating in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 
This represents an increase of 65 percent in a 
single year. 

In this connection we should not overlook the 
increased interest which Soviet leaders have shown 
in the economic, social, and humanitarian activi- 
ties of the United Nations. For years they had 
only bitter criticism to offer for the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance Program and the specialized 
agencies. More recently they have become active 
members of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. If you can’t lick them, join them, now 
appears to be their motto. 

I might add that these economic weapons have 
been blended by Soviet total diplomacy with care- 
fully calculated military assistance, propaganda, 
Their short-range goal is to 


and political moves. 
provoke and exploit friction between these nations 


and those of the West. Their long-range goal is 
to prepare for eventual Communist subversion and 
takeover. 

We must not forget, however, that the United 
States pioneered the concept of helping the un- 
derdeveloped countries advance their social and 
economic well-being. Our efforts in this respect 
are not always publicized with the fanfare and 
headlines that Soviet assistance programs obtain. 
But our programs are designed to achieve results 
which are solid and lasting. Soviet foreign aid 
has as its purpose the furthering of the U.S.S.R.’s 
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goal of world domination. Our assistance from 
the very beginning has had but one purpose—to 
strengthen freedom. 

I do not think it becomes a great nation like 
ours to boast about the assistance we have given. 
It is a fact, however, that the Marshall plan con- 
stitutes only a fraction of our postwar foreign 
aid. If we were to add the mutual security pro- 
gram and the contributions we have made through 
the Export-Import Bank, the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and various other 
types of assistance including United Nations pro- 
grams, our total foreign aid would run to some- 
thing like 72 billions of dollars since 1945, This 
figure serves as clear proof of our deep interest in 
helping to build a stable and a peaceful world. 

Many people ask whether the United States 
can afford the mutual security program. My an- 
ewer to them would be clear and unequivocal: Of 
course our economy can safely bear the cost of 
this program. The total mutual security appro- 


priation for 1959, which amounts to $3.3 billion, 
is only 0.75 percent of the estimated United States 
gross national product. 

Excluding military assistance, funds for our 
mutual security program for all economic pur- 
poses run to about two-thirds of 1 percent of 


our gross national product—which is less than we 
spend each year for cosmetics. Our mutual se- 
curity program provides us with the greatest 
amount of security at the lowest possible dollar 
cost. It assists less developed free countries to 
build sufficient economic strength to maintain 
their freedom and sustain peace. I say that it is 
so vital to the conduct of American foreign policy 
that we cannot afford not to have it. 

Neither we nor our allies have the complete 
identity between government and economy that 
the Soviet Union has—nor, I am sure, would we 
wish to. But there is a long history in the West 
of an effective working partnership between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise in times when the 
existence of our free society has been seriously 
threatened. We are now living in such a time. 
We will continue to for the foreseeable future. I 
suggest that the hour has come when we should 
find new, imaginative, and effective ways to 
implement a vigorous and voluntary working 
relationship between free enterprise and free 
government. 
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Soviet Propaganda Techniques 


In the arsenal of Soviet total diplomacy no 
weapons are more important than those of psycho- 
logical warfare and propaganda. In addition to 
its own gigantic propaganda machine at home, the 
U.S.S.R. exploits the many opportunities to ad- 
vance its objectives which are presented by the 
worldwide network of mass communications 
media, both free and controlled. 

For example, every time Mr. Khrushchev makes 
a speech, the text is normally faithfully and fully 
reported throughout the free world in its press 
and by other mass information media. Similarly 
every Soviet diplomatic note of any importance 
is printed. Even the cocktail talk of Mr. Khru- 
shchev is reported as news in the free world, thus 
presenting the Soviet Union with a tailormade 
trial-balloon device. His statements can readily 
be denied—and have been—when it suits the So- 
viet purpose. If the balloon floats, informal con- 
versation may be elevated to the dignity of a pro- 
nouncement of state policy. 

In sharp contrast, the addresses of Western 
leaders, and their press conferences, diplomatic 
correspondence, and formal statements of policy, 
are almost never published in full in the Soviet 
press and often are not even summarized. On 
those rare occasions when they are published, it is 
invariably after considerable delay. Even more, 
the texts which are quoted are frequently emascu- 
lated, interlarded with editorial comment, and 
very often accompanied by lengthy rebuttal. 
President Eisenhower’s recent address to the Na- 
tion on the Berlin crisis was reported in the Soviet 
Union in the usual selective terms. For example, 
his assertion that “. .. the American and West- 
ern peoples do not want war” was not reported 
by any major Soviet media. 

These are but a few striking examples of how 
Soviet diplomacy utilizes and exploits media of 
public information as a weapon. In spite of their 
talk about “the ruling circles,” the Soviet leaders 
are well aware that real power in the free world 
ultimately rests with the general public rather 
than any governing group. They know full well 
that every utterance or action of an American 
diplomat receives closest public scrutiny and criti- 
cism. Soviet leaders, therefore, seize every op- 
portunity to appeal to the people of the free 
world over the heads of their governments. Such 
appeals, which are often accompanied by dis- 
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tortion and plain untruth, are a standard tech- 
nique of Soviet diplomacy. 

In combating this worldwide Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign, our information program based 
on truth has become a potent weapon. Its em- 
phasis on fact and moderate tone have given it a 
growing reputation for reliability that has re- 
sulted in a vast and constantly increasing audience 
among the peoples in the Communist empire. The 
best testimony to the effectiveness of the United 
States Information Agency is the fact that the 
Soviets spend more money on jamming its broad- 
casts than USIA spends on its entire operation. 

I might also add that each issue of the Agency’s 
magazine America Illustrated is a sellout the mo- 
ment it arrives on the Soviet newsstands. Obvi- 
ously there is a growing number of Soviet citizens 
who want to know the truth. Indeed, their num- 
ber may be much greater than we think. 


Concluding Comments 


In view of the frustrations we have encountered, 
some Americans seem to oppose any serious at- 
tempt to negotiate with the Russians. Given the 
unreasonable attitude of the Soviet Union, the 
argument runs, given their rigid approach toward 
world problems, how can we ever expect to arrive 


at any serious agreement with them? 

Admittedly there is much to be said for this 
argument. The fact is the Soviets are inflexible. 
They are rigid. They are unbending. They are 
difficult, uncompromising, stubborn, intractable, 
and obdurate. 

But the facts also show that it is not impossible 
to find important areas of agreement with the 
Soviet Union. Three examples will suffice to make 
my point. In 1955, after 10 long years of frus- 
trating negotiations, they finally agreed to the 
Austrian state treaty. In 1957, after considerable 
opposition, they signed the statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Finally, in 
1958, after extremely difficult negotiations, they 
agreed to the terms of the Lacy-Zaroubin exchange 
agreement.® 

Now these examples demonstrate that perhaps 
it is not impossible to get blood out of a turnip. 
They demonstrate that, if we search hard enough 
and persistently enough, it is not impossible to 
find certain areas of agreement with the Soviet 
Union. 


* For text, see ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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No one can doubt that the task ahead of us will 
be a long and tedious one. It will call for many 
years of determined effort and sustained sacrifice 
on the part of the free peoples everywhere. 

In our negotiations with the Russians we should 
always remember that they are not an impatient 
people. They are never in a hurry to get away 
from an international conference. They believe 
that history is on their side. And they are con- 
tent to bide their time, constantly testing and 
probing for soft spots. 

On our part we must do what we can, therefore, 
to develop an infinite amount of patience. More- 
over, if we are to throw back the Communist chal- 
lenge, we must display at least as much firmness, 
persistence, and determination as the Russians. 

If we will pursue this course, Soviet leaders, 
encouraged by world opinion, may come to realize 
that it is in their own national interest to relax 
tensions and to come to further agreement with 
free-world nations. 

Above all we must never give up our eternal 
quest for a just peace. We must never give way 
to despair. We must never allow ourselves to be- 
come fatalistic about the prospects of war. 
Thucydides reminds us that fatalism tends to pro- 
duce what it dreads, for men do not oppose that 
which they consider inevitable. 

In these circumstances free-world strategy 
should be clear. If the free nations will hold fast 
to those policies which deter armed attack; if they 
will continue to support the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter; if they can, 
through constructive economic programs, prevent 
Communist subversion in the underdeveloped 
areas; and if they will demonstrate, by word and 
deed, the enduring values of freedom, then we can 
be sure the cause of free men will prevail. 


World Health Day 


Statement by President Eisenhower 


White House press release dated April 7 

On this day, the 11th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the constitution of the World Health Or- 
ganization, it is a privilege to join with my fellow 
citizens and with citizens of other nations in ob- 
serving World Health Day. 

The theme of this year’s observance, “Mental 
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Illness and Mental Health in the World Today,” 
calls attention to the necessity of learning more 
about the nature of mental illness and applying 
more fully the knowledge we now have of ways 
to maintain sound mental health. This is one of 
the great areas of human need which requires our 
active concern working in concert with our neigh- 
bors in the United Nations. 


U.S. Note on Japan and Baltic Sea 
Plane Incidents Sent to Soviets 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
United States and the USS.R. concerning Soviet 
attacks on U.S. aircraft on November 7 and 8, 
1958. 


U.S. NOTE OF MARCH 25: 


Reference is made to the Ministry’s note No. 
18/OSA of March 5, 1959, concerning incidents 
which occurred on November 7 and 8, 1958, which 
involved attacks by Soviet fighter aircraft on an 
American aircraft over the Baltic Sea and simu- 
lated attacks by Soviet fighter aircraft on an 


American aircraft over the Sea of Japan. 

In its note the Soviet Government suggested 
that such flights by these American aircraft are a 
continuous source of strained relations between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

It is recognized as an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs indeed when in place of easy passage to 
and fro by land, sea and air, as is normal else- 
where, there is an atmosphere of hostility arising 
from the isolation of a segment of the earth’s 
surface. But certainly it is this atmosphere and 
the sensitivities engendered by it, and not the flight 
of American military aircraft in areas near 
frontiers of the Soviet Union, which impose cer- 
tain strains in relations mentioned in the Soviet 
note. 

The United States Government has no desire 
to add to such tensions. Actually it deplores the 
fact that the Soviet Government, in its note of 
March 5, 1959, has considered it expedient to con- 
tend that during the incident in the Baltic Sea 


* Delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by 
the American Embassy at Moscow on Mar. 25 (press 


release 249 dated Apr. 6). 
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area on November 7, 1958, there was an attack by 
an American military plane on a Soviet fighter. 
The facts in the incidents of November 7 and 8, 
1958, were clearly set forth in the United States 
note No. 462 of November 13, 1958.2 Specifically, 
a United States Air Force aircraft was twice fired 
upon by Soviet fighter aircraft on November 7 at 
a position over the Baltic Sea approximately 66 
miles from the nearest Soviet territory. These 
attacks were launched from behind and without 
warning; the American aircraft did not fire. 
Later that day and early on the following day, 
Soviet fighter craft made simulated attacks, with- 
out firing, on an American Air Force aircraft over 
the Sea of Japan at points more than 60 miles 
from the nearest Soviet territory. 

The Soviet Government is attempting to divert 
attention from these facts by making reference to 
“violations” of Soviet airspace. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is fully aware that no violations of Soviet 
airspace were involved in these incidents in any 
way. 

In its note, the Soviet Government has ex- 
pressed an expectation that the United States deny 
itself use of international airspace or airspace of 
other countries in a manner mutually agreeable 
to the United States and those countries. This is 
clearly unjustifiable and does not contribute to- 
ward easing the strained relations between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. referred to in the 
note. 


SOVIET NOTE OF MARCH 5 


Unofficial translation 
No. 18/OSA 


In connection with the note of the Government of the 
United States of America of January 2, 1959 which is 
in answer to the note of the Soviet Government of De- 
cember 15, 1958,° the Government of the U.S.S.R. fully 
confirms its note of December 15, 1958, concerning the 
flights of American military planes with hostile aims 
close to Soviet frontiers on the 7th and 8th of November, 
1958, in which a decisive protest is made to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America against the 
wholly unprovoked firing attack by an American military 
plane on a Soviet fighter close by the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Government expects that the Government of 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1958, p. 909. 
*For texts of U.S. and Soviet notes, see ibid., Jan. 26, 
1959, p. 134, 
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the United States of America will take the necessary 
measures and will forbid its air forces to send planes 
to the state boundaries of the U.S.S.R. and to violate 
these boundaries, thus eliminating one of the continuous 
sources of strained relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. For this it is necessary for the 
Government of the United States to do only one thing— 
to give the necessary order to its air forces and this de- 
pends only upon the Government of the United States of 
America. Until the time when the Government of the 
United States of America will do this, no statements will 
be able to free it from that heavy responsibility which it 
will bear for the consequences of dangerous flights of 
American planes close by the borders of the Soviet Union 
and for the violation by them of the airspace of the 
U.S.S.R. 


Development Loans 


Jordan, Nigeria, Pakistan, and Uruquay 

The United States on April 10 announced the 
authorization of four loans totaling $14.1 million 
by the Development Loan Fund to finance devel- 
opment projects in Jordan, Nigeria, Pakistan, and 
Uruguay. For details, see Department of State 
press release 256 dated April 10. 


Korea 


Signing of a loan agreement at Washington, 
D.C., by which the Development Loan Fund will 
lend $3.5 million to the Government of Korea to 
help further restoration of war-damaged tele- 
communications facilities in Korea was announced 
on April 10 by the Department of State. For 
details, see press release 255 dated April 10. 


Thailand 


The United States and the Government of 
Thailand signed an agreement on April 10 at 
Washington, D.C., by which the Development 
Loan Fund will lend Thailand $1,750,000 to be 
used by the Port Authority of that country for the 
purchase of a 2,000 cubic meter hopper dredge to 
help maintain the channel of the Chao Phraya 


River at the port of Bangkok. For details, see 
Department of State press release 258 dated 
April 10. 


U.S. Makes Loan to Iceland 
for Hydroelectric Project 


Press release 257 dated April 10 

The United States on April 10 signed an agree- 
ment with the Government of Iceland lending the 
equivalent of $1,760,000 in U.S.-owned Icelandic 
currency to the Iceland Bank of Development to 
assist _Iceland’s economic development. 

The proceeds will be applied largely to finance 
continued construction on the Upper Sog hydro- 
electric project, which was started in early 1957. 
This project is expected to be completed within a 
year, at which time it will augment the electricity 
supply of the southwest part of Iceland, where 
the capital city of Reykjavik is located. Some of 
the proceeds will be applied to extend the trans- 
mission lines to the Keflavik area. 

The loan is being made by the International 
Cooperation Administration from Icelandic cur- 
rency which the United States received from the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities to Ice- 
land under provisions of P.L. 480, the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
The loan is part of ICA’s program of economic 
assistance to Iceland under the U.S. mutual secu- 
rity program. 

Ambassador Thor Thors, representing the Ice- 
land Government and the Iceland Bank of De- 
velopment, signed the agreement for his country. 
Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, signed for the 
United States. The Export-Import Bank will 
administer the loan for ICA. The loan will be 
repayable over a period of 20 years either in dol- 
lars or Icelandic currency at an interest rate of 
514 percent. 
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Senate Approval Sought for Treaty 
With Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 


Statement by W. 7. M. Beale 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


I am appearing before the committee in sup- 
port of the treaty of amity, economic relations, 
and consular rights with the Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman.? This treaty is similar to others with 
countries in the Middle East which the United 
States has entered into during the past several 
years: specifically, the treaties with Ethiopia,’ 
approved by the Senate on July 21, 1953, and with 
Iran, approved by the Senate on July 11, 1956. 

Like these latter the treaty with Muscat and 
Oman is an abridged version of the traditional 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation. 
As such, it is in a form believed to be better suited 
to conditions of economic intercourse between the 
United States and the Sultanate than a commer- 
cial treaty of the lengthier and more detailed kind. 

In both form and substance, however, it ad- 
heres to the general pattern of the standard treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation. Its 
broad objectives are the same: to further the in- 
vestments, trade, and shipping of the United 
States and to provide for the protection abroad 
of American citizens, their property and other 
interests, on a reciprocal basis. The provisions 
through which the treaty seeks to attain these ob- 
jectives with respect to the Sultanate are based 
upon existing precedents and contain no innova- 
tions raising problems of domestic law. 

The most important substantive features of the 
treaty are pointed out in the report of the Acting 
Secretary of State [Christian A. Herter] which 
accompanies the treaty. To supplement and am- 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Apr. 7 (press release 251). 

* For text of the treaty, together with the President’s 
letter of transmittal and a report by Acting Secretary 
Herter, see S. Ex. A, 86th Cong., 1st sess. 

*4 UST 2134, 

*8 UST 899. 
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plify that material, the Department has prepared 
a paragraph-by-paragraph tabular comparison, 
which indicates the very considerable degree of 
correspondence between the provisions of this 
treaty and of the treaty with Iran. I now offer 
this table to the committee.® 

While it seems unnecessary to repeat here the 
data contained in these two papers, I might ob- 
serve that the treaty with the Sultanate reflects a 
somewhat greater degree of abridgment of the 
standard type of treaty than its Iranian counter- 
part. This reflects nothing more, however, than 
a differing assessment of the present and probable 
future situation of American interests in the two 
countries. 

United States business and other interests in 
Muscat and Oman are not extensive. The prin- 
cipal economic activity in which Americans are 
engaged is the development of petroleum re- 
sources. The treaty contains provisions which it 
is believed will cover adequately and effectively 
the basic needs of concerns carrying on extractive 
and other industrial activities, as well as mer- 
chants and traders generally, and will enable them 
to conduct their operations with assurance of fair 
treatment, in accordance with agreed rules. Spe- 
cial reference might be made in this regard to 
article IV, paragraph 2, which contains the fun- 
damental rule that property may not be taken 
without the payment of just compensation, and 
article V, paragraph 2, which provides that busi- 
ness enterprises may not be discriminated against 
in the conduct of their operations within the coun- 
try. The latter is in fact if not in specific terms a 
guarantee of national and of most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

In addition the new treaty will furnish an 
agreed basis for the eventual reopening of an 
American consulate in Muscat and for its staffing 
and maintenance on terms customary in United 
States and in international practice generally. 

The Department of State is gratified that the 
committee has been able to schedule consideration 


* Not printed here. 





of this treaty during the present session. The 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman, as an absolute ruler, 
will be in a position to exchange ratifications as 
soon as our constitutional procedures are com- 
pleted. When it comes into effect this treaty will 
replace one of the oldest treaties of the kind in 
force with a foreign country, that concluded with 
the Sultanate in 1833. 

The new treaty, which is the 17th of its general 
type to be signed by the United States during the 
postwar period, establishes a conventional basis 
for general relations between the United States 
and the Sultanate on terms that take due account 
of American interests in that country and of its 
current stage of economic development. As such 
it promises a fruitful further development of 
those relations and, as in the case of every such 
treaty, a significant contribution to strengthening 
the rule of law in dealings between nations. 


Department Opposes Quotas 
on Fluorspar 


Statement by Thomas C. Mann 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs? 


The Department of State is strongly opposed to 
the enactment of S. 1285, a bill “To provide for 
the preservation and development of the domestic 
fluorspar industry.” This bill would institute 
quotas for domestic production and imports. 
The basic formula would provide an annual quota 
for the domestic industry of 200,000 tons for fluor- 
spar containing more than 97 percent calcium flu- 
oride and 125,000 tons for lower grade fluorspar ; 
the import quotas would be equivalent to the 
difference between the domestic quotas and esti- 
mates of annual domestic consumption. The 
effect of the bill would be to restrict imports in 
the interest of national security. 

The Congress established a standard procedure, 
under section 8 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1958, for the investigation of the 
effects on the national security of imports and for 
the imposition of import restrictions if it is de- 
termined that they are necessary to prevent a 
threat of impairment to the national security. 


1 Made before the Minerals, Metals, and Fuels Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on Apr. 10 (press release 254). 
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At the present time the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization is conducting such an investi- 
gation regarding imports of fluorspar under this 
procedure. We consider that this is the best 
method presently available for a thorough, ob- 
jective evaluation of the complicated issues in- 
volved in this type of problem. 

While we fully appreciate the concern of those 
who feel that imports of fluorspar may seriously 
impair the domestic industry, there is also a pro- 
cedure established by law which provides safe- 
guards to domestic industries against injury from 
increased imports resulting in whole or in part 
from trade agreement concessions. Under the 
escape-clause provisions of the trade agreements 
legislation, the domestic industry producing flu- 
orspar containing more than 97 percent calcium 
fluoride may apply to the Tariff Commission to 
institute an investigation. If the Commission de- 
termines, on the basis of such an investigation, 
that increased imports are causing or threatening 
serious injury to a domestic industry, it recom- 
mends to the President increased duties or other 
import restrictions. He has the authority to de- 
cide what action should be taken in the national 
interest. 

The restriction of imports that would result 
from the enactment of the proposed bill, in the 
absence of clear evidence that it is necessary in 
the interest of national security or to prevent seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry, would be 
directly contrary to the administration’s policy 
of expanding the international trade of the United 
States so as to increase our economic strength 
and that of our allies. The extent of the poten- 
tial trade restriction is illustrated by the fact that 
if the legislation had been in effect during 1956/57 
our average annual imports of fluorspar for com- 
mercial uses would have been approximately 
308,000 tons as against the actual figure of 441,000 
tons. This would have adversely affected exports 
from Mexico, Italy, West Germany, and other 
countries and substantially reduced their ability 
to buy from the United States. 

There are a number of other points about the 
proposed legislation which concern us. We are 
informed by the Department of the Interior that 
it would be necessary to allocate the domestic 
production quotas to the various producers so as 
to provide equitable treatment of the companies 
concerned. Thus the production of individual 
companies would be controiled by Government 
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fiat rather than the free play of market influence. 
This artificial restriction of competition between 
domestic companies, as well as the curtailment of 
imports resulting from the legislation, would tend 
to increase prices. Consequently the competitive 
position of American industries which use 
fluorspar products as important raw materials 
would be impaired. The price increases would 
also have a general inflationary influence. In 
summary, the basic features of the bill appear to 
be directly contrary to the principles of our free 
enterprise system, upon the strength and vitality 
of which we are relying to meet the Soviet eco- 
nomic challenge. 

It might be mentioned also that the provisions 
of the bill relating to the barter of surplus agri- 
cultural products under Public Law 480 in ex- 
change for fluorspar from abroad would serve no 
useful purpose. Statutory authority already 
exists for the acquisition of fluorspar under the 
barter program, and significant quantities of 
fluorspar have actually been so acquired. Fur- 
thermore, although such acquisitions could be in- 
creased under existing legislation, it is the judg- 
ment of the Department of State that an enlarge- 
ment of the barter program would have the effect 
of displacing ordinary commercial exports of 
farm products by the United States and by certain 
foreign countries whose economic strength is im- 
portant to the United States. Finally any acqui- 
sition of additional supplies of fluorspar by the 
Government under the barter program would 
tend to aggravate the future problem of dispos- 
ing of the Government’s surplus holdings with- 
out causing injury to domestic and foreign 
producers. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Fifth Meeting of the Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


Following is an address made by Douglas Dil- 
lon, Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, at the opening session of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Council of Ministers of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, which met at Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, from April 8 to 10, together 
with the text of a communique issued at the close 
of the meeting. 


ADDRESS BY UNDER SECRETARY DILLON, 
APRIL 8 


Mr. Chairman [Walter Nash, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand], I should like to express the ap- 
preciation of the U.S. delegation for the kind 
words of welcome from His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor General [The Viscount Cobham, Governor 
General of New Zealand], and from you yourself, 
sir. And may I add my congratulations upon 
your election as chairman of this fifth Council 
meeting. We are indeed fortunate that a states- 
man of your wisdom and experience is to preside 
over our deliberations here in the capital of this 
beautiful and hospitable land. 

The honor I feel at representing the United 
States at this fifth Council meeting is tempered 
only by regret that circumstances have compelled 
Secretary Dulles to break his perfect record of 
attendance at SEATO Council meetings. Mr. 
Dulles has requested me to express his deep dis- 
appointment over his inability to be here and to 
convey his personal greetings to the delegates, 
with many of whom he has been privileged to as- 
sociate at past Council sessions. 

Before I left for Wellington President Eisen- 
hower also asked me to extend his best wishes for 
the success of this meeting. The traditional 
friendly interest of the United States in the lands 
washed by the Pacific is well known to all of you. 
This year, happily, it becomes even more intimate 
for now Hawaii is about to join our Union as the 
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50th State, following on the heels of Alaska’s ad- 
mission last year. This evidences the continuing 
interest of my countrymen in the great Pacific 
Basin and in the region we here refer to as the 
SEATO area. 

The United States takes deep satisfaction in the 
achievements of SEATO. SEATO has fully lived 
up to its vital role as an integral part of the free 
world’s collective defense system. Only in the 
upside-down language of international com- 
munism is SEATO anything but a purely de- 
fensive alliance established in accordance with the 
United Nations Charter. 

We are gathered here because our countries have 
chosen not to surrender to a materialistic and bold 
imperialism which seeks to regiment the bodies 
and minds of all mankind. 


Benefits Deriving From SEATO 


The members of SEATO are, I believe, bene- 
fiting in many ways from the free association of 
this organization. Foremost is the priceless se- 
curity that derives from our union. We are better 
prepared to counter Communist subversion and 
aggression because of our association in military 
planning and combined military exercises. 

The increasingly effective political consultation 
by the Council representatives is proving to be a 
source of growing strength and waity. Our mu- 
tual efforts in the cultural, economic, and informa- 
tional fields are promoting greater understanding 
among our peoples. This increasing understand- 
ing and our common dedication to the growth of 
freedom and social progress insure the triumph of 
the cause of liberty throughout the treaty area. 

The true measure of SEATO’s worth is the 
simple fact that since we joined to create its pro- 
tective shield there has been no Communist ag- 
gression against the treaty area. The nations of 
Southeast Asia have thus been freed to devote 
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their primary efforts to the development of their 
national well-being. 

When we recall the difficult and unpromising 
situation in Southeast Asia at the time of 
SEATO’s birth, the significance of this accom- 
plishment becomes apparent. 

In Iran their tactics have taken the form of 
harsh Soviet threats against the Government. 
Their assault on the freedom of the 2 million in- 
habitants of West Berlin has been a combination 
of military threats and diplomatic moves. 

As we meet today we are supremely aware that, 
on the high mountains and plateaus of Tibet, brave 
men are fighting for their freedom against a form 
of tyranny more totally repressive than any in 
history. The conscience of no free nation on earth 
can tolerate this latest Communist outrage.’ 

With the escape of the Dalai Lama the lie has 
been given to the Peiping claim that he was kid- 
naped by the Khamba tribesmen or that the 
Tibetans in any way consented to Chinese Com- 
munist actions. We rejoice that he is safe and 
can remain not only as a living symbol of those 
values cherished by the brave Tibetan people and 
many others but also as a reminder of the true 
meaning of Communist coexistence. As in the 
case of the Hungarian uprising the facts cannot 
be hidden from the world, and the world will not 
forget. 

Last summer, as you know, the United States 
responded to the Communist challenge in the 
Taiwan Strait with firmness. During this crisis 
the Chinese Communists made it starkly clear 
they would accept no settlement that did not en- 
tail the destruction of the Republic of China, the 
seizure of Taiwan, and United States withdrawal 
from the entire area. 

The Soviets publicly associated themselves with 
this position in Khrushchev’s letter to President 
Eisenhower,’ in Mikoyan’s * much-publicized tele- 
vision interview, and elsewhere. The United 
States will, of course, not capitulate to such 
demands. 

Our friends may rest assured that we remain 
as firmly convinced as ever that our security is 
intimately bound up with the maintenance of their 


*For a statement by Acting Secretary Herter on the 
situation in Tibet, see BULLETIN of Apr. 13, 1959, p. 514. 

* For the exchange of correspondence, see ibid., Sept. 29, 
1958, p. 498. 

* Anastas Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy Premier, was 
in the United States on an unofficial visit Jan. 4-20, 
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rights and freedom whether they be in Europe, in 
Asia, or elsewhere, and that our policies and ac- 
tions will always conform to this basic principle. 

But we all recognize that firmness in the face 
of Communist aggression is not enough. We our- 
selves must move forward in the economic and 
social fields. One of the imperatives of our times 
is the call for cooperative effort among free- 
world countries to improve living conditions in 
the less developed areas of the world. 


U.S. Efforts To Aid Less Developed Areas 

The United States has over a period of years 
devoted very substantial efforts and resources to 
this end. We have, for example, been able to 
contribute some $4,000 million in various kinds of 
economic aid to Colombo Plan countries since the 
Plan’s inception. I am confident that the United 
States and other free-world countries would de- 
vote even greater resources to this pressing task 
were it not necessary for us to devote so large a 
share of our resources to building needed de- 
fenses against Communist aggression, 

This past year has witnessed numerous initi- 
atives by the United States in the economic field. 
Last August President Eisenhower recommended 
substantial increases in the resources of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund in 
order to permit these institutions to carry on and 
expand their outstanding work in the fields of de- 
velopment and monetary stability. The gover- 
nors of the two institutions have recommended a 
specific program for such increases. Legislation 
providing for the U.S. share in these increases— 
over $4,500 million—has already been passed by 
both Houses of the U.S. Congress and is expected 
to become law in the near future.‘ 

Another U.S. initiative that is bearing fruit 
this year is the Special Fund of the United 
Nations designed to undertake major surveys 
of development problems in the less developed 
areas. The U.N. has called a leading American 
exponent of development, Mr. Paul Hoffman, to 
direct the work of this new agency.® 

The United States has long recognized the prob- 
lems created for less developed countries by 


‘For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 30, 1959, :p. 445. 

'For a statement by Ambassador Lodge presenting to 
Mr. Hoffman the United States’ initial contribution to the 
Fund, see ibid., Feb. 23, 1959, p. 284. 
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fluctuations in the price of primary commodities. 
In keeping with this concern the United States 
last year joined the U.N. Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade. We are hopeful that 
this Commission will serve a useful purpose in pro- 
moting greater understanding of the problems 
facing various primary producers and so show the 
way toward solutions. Finally, last year, as a 
mark of our continuing interest in technical co- 
operation throughout free Asia, the United States 
decided to become a full member of the Technical 
Cooperation Council of the Colombo Plan. 

These actions, together with our continuing 
bilateral programs, are indicative of our un- 
flagging determination to work for the social and 
economic progress of the less developed areas. 

Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, the U.S. delega- 
tion welcomes the opportunity during the next 3 
days to participate with you in deliberations 
which, I am certain, will aid us all in charting our 
course in the troubled but increasingly inter- 
dependent world in which we live. 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE, APRIL 10 
Press release 259 dated April 10 


The fifth meeting of the SEATO Council was held in 
Wellington from April 8 to 10, 1959, under the chairman- 
ship of the New Zealand Prime Minister and Minister of 
External Affairs, the Right Honorable Walter Nash. 

The Council is conscious that the security of any one 
region is linked with that of other areas of the world, 
and that therefore it cannot effectively discharge its re- 
sponsibilities without taking account of major develop- 
ments elsewhere. I: accordingly attaches special impor- 
tance to its annual exchange of views on the general 
international situation. This year’s discussion was con- 
sidered by Council members to have been extremely 
valuable. Its freedom and frankness reflect the atmos- 
phere of full confidence and mutual understanding which 
exists among its members. The Council discussed reports 
and recommendations by the Council representatives, the 
Military Advisers and the Secretary General, and in the 
light of them gave directions with regard to the activities 
of the organization in the coming year. The Council 
commended the effective work of the Secretary General, 
Nai Pote Sarasin, and his staff. The members of SEATO 
reaffirm t’ cir undertaking in article I of the Manila 
Treaty to seek the settlement of international disputes 
by peaceful means and to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

The members of SEATO reemphasized their common 
rietermig ‘ion to resist aggression. They are convinced 
that SEATO is providing an effective deterrent to ag- 
gression and is demonstrating the value of a collective 
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security organization established in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations. They noted that since 
the establishment of SEATO four years ago no aggres- 
sion against the treaty area has been attempted. Con- 
fidence and stability have noticeably increased. This is 
in marked contrast to the threatening situation which 
existed when SEATO was formed in September 1954 and 
is ample evidence of the steadying influence of the 
alliance. 

However, during the past year developments in the 
Taiwan Strait and elsewhere have demonstrated that the 
Communists are still prepared to pursue their objectives 
by violence up to the point where they encounter firm 
resistance. Despite the continuing possibility of open 
aggression the principal threat to the security and inde- 
pendence of the treaty area is now being presented in 
more indirect forms. These call for imaginative and 
varied counter measures. 

Mobility and flexibility have long been characteristic of 
the SEATO alliance. Similar qualities are being devel- 
oped in response to the diverse nature of the Communist 
challenge. The Council members are aware of the oppor- 
tunities afforded for subversive activities in situations 
where basic problems of hunger, lack of opportunity and 
underdevelopment remain unsolved. In these circum- 
stances not only ceaseless vigilance, but also positive 
measures, are the price of freedom. 

So far SEATO has done much to publicize and expose 
throughout the treaty area the objectives towards which 
subversion is directed and the methods by which it op- 
erates. The SEATO Council remains conscious of con- 
tinuing disorder and has agreed that during the coming 
year arrangements should be made for the further 
strengthening of this aspect of SEATO’s work. For ex- 
ample, it is proposed that a meeting of experts on counter- 
subversion should be held in Pakistan. 

The Council members recognize the need for continuing 
action in the economic and social sphere. Under article 
III SEATO members are pledged to cooperate in the 
economic field. During the last four years considerable 
progress has been made in the development of economic 
measures in consonance with treaty objectives. 

It was recognized that the raising of living standards 
and the provision of opportunity for advancement are im- 
portant to the security of the area. It was agreed that 
poverty and underdevelopment are problems affecting 
several countries in the area and must be dealt with on 
the broadest possible basis. Account was taken of the 
substantial volume of aid already. afforded under the 
Colombo Plan, United Nations and bilateral programs. 

Special attention is paid by SEATO to questions arising 
out of treaty commitments. These include shortages of 
skilled labor, strains resulting from defense preparedness 
and the needs of underdeveloped areas. 

Several multilateral SEATO economic activities di- 
rected toward solving the above problems are now gaining 
momentum. A number of skilled labor projects have 
been started and the SEATO graduate school of engineer- 
ing in Bangkok is scheduled to open in September of this 
year. With reference to the latter program additional 
substantial offers of assistance were accepted with 
pleasure by the Council. 
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On the initiative of Thailand the Council representatives 
were instructed to study the feasibility of setting up in 
the Asian member countries rural development centers 
equipped to give vocational guidance and to advise the 
population on ways and means to improve their liveli- 
hood, health, and education and information facilities. 

The Council welcomed and approved a United States 
proposal to initiate a special SEATO project in cholera 
research and invited memver governments to participate 
in this project. The Council believes that it would be 
useful to undertake a concentrated program aiming at 
assisting in the better control and if possible the eradi- 
cation of the scourge of cholera. 

SEATO is concerned with study of the effects of Com- 
munist economic activities in the treaty area. While the 
expansion of legitimate trade by all countries of the 
world is to be encouraged, it is in the interests of inter- 
national order that where Communist economic activity 
is clearly dictated by political motives, this should be 
identified and exposed. 

The Council approved the outlines of a long-term pro- 
gram of multilateral cultural projects which will supple- 
ment the substantial bilateral contacts which already 
exist. Special importance was placed upon the contin- 
uance of the award of scholarships, professorships, fellow- 
ships and travelling lectureships in member countries and 
upon the holding of a conference of leaders of universities. 

The Council believes that the present programs have 
been conspicuously successful and indicate that diversity 
of culture and tradition can in fact enrich mutual under- 
standing and trust. 

The Council noted with special pleasure the progress 
towards self-government and independence being made 
in territories administered by member countries. This 
constitutes a practical example of the manner in which 
the principles of the Pacific Charter are being fulfilled 
by member countries. It illustrates that SEATO’s con- 
cern for stability and security is no barrier to action by 
its members to promote political progress and social 
change. 

The Council noted the stark contrast between these de- 
velopments and the situation in Tibet and other areas 
subject to Communist domination. As members of the 
free world community the members of SEATO share the 
general concern at developments in Tibet and the widel, 
expressed abhorrence of the violent and oppressive meas- 
ures employed against the Tibetan people. 

The Council noted the report of the Secretary General 
on his visits te NATO and Baghdad Pact headquarters. 
They agreed that there was value in the maintenance of 
contacts of this nature with other collective security or- 
ganizations faced with similar tasks and problems. 

In noting and approving reports of the military advisers 
and their recommendations for future activities, the Coun- 
cil reaffirmed the necessity for continued planning of de- 
fensive measures against possible aggression directed at 
the treaty area. 

During the year Brigadier L. W. Thornton of New 
Zealand assumed the post of chief of the SEATO Military 
Planning Office. The Council commended the work done 
under his leadership, which has proved the value of this 
central and permanent planning machinery. 
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Further military exercises were held during the past 
year. All were of a defensive and training character and 
forces or observers of all member nations participated. 
Exercises of this nature have special value in improving 
coordination and the level of training. In the event of 
the need to resist aggression, SEATO’s effectiveness must 
depend on the ability of its forces to operate together in 
combination. It was accordingly agreed to continue the 
program of military exercises during the coming year. 

The Council approved budget estimates for the year 
1959/60 of $896,860, covering the costs of the civil and 
military headquarters and the various programs under- 
taken by the Organization. 

The Council accepted with pleasure an invitation ex- 
tended by the United States Government to hold its next 
meeting in Washington in 1960. 

Members of the Council joined in expressing their re- 
gret that illness had prevented the United States Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, from attending 
this fifth meeting. Tributes were paid to the special and 
longstanding association of Mr. Dulles with the establish- 
ment and work of SEATO, and a message of sympathy 
was sent to him by the chairman on the Cotncil’s behalf. 
A similar message was sent to Mr. Felixberto Serrano, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the Philippines, who 
had also been prevented by illness from attending the 
meeting. 

The Council expressed its gratitude to the New Zealand 
Government and the people of Wellington for their hos- 
pitality and welcome, and its appreciation of the efficient 
arrangements made for the conference. The meeting 
closed with a warm vote of thanks to the chairman, the 
Right Honorable Walter Nash. 


Report on SEATO, 1958-59 ! 


by Pote Sarasin 
Secretary General 


FOREWORD 


The South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty, 
also known as the Manila Pact, was signed at 
Manila on September 8, 1954 by the represent- 
atives of Australia, France, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United King- 
dom and the United States. The Treaty came 
into force on February 19, 1955, following the 
deposit of ratifications by the eight member 
countries. Four days later, the Council met in 
Bangkok to create the framework of the South- 


1JIssued in connection with the fifth annual meeting of 
the Council of Ministers at Wellington, New Zealand, 
Apr. 8-10, 1959, for simultaneous release at Washington, 
London, and Paris (Mar. 31) and at Bangkok, Canberra, 
Karachi, Manila, and Wellington (Apr. 1). 
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East Asia Treaty Organization. They have since 
met at Karachi in March, 1956, at Canberra in 
March, 1957, and at Manila in March, 1958, to 
review the work of the Organization and to set 
the pattern of its future development and 
activities. 

This report gives an account of the work and 
development of SEATO in its fourth year.? It 
also describes the efforts of the member countries, 
collectively and individually, to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the Treaty, and to make SEATO an 
increasingly effective instrument of security and 
peaceful progress in the Treaty Area. 


INTRODUCTION 


The South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty 
continues to be an effective instrument to preserve 
peace in the Area covered by the Treaty.* The 
peoples and Governments of SEATO believe that 
collective defence is necessary to give and provide 
security to the free countries. 

The member nations maintained their assistance 
to one another throughout 1958 and with the pro- 
tection afforded by the Treaty, were able to de- 
velop their individual plans for economic and 
social progress. 

At the same time, aware that international 
Communism may again attempt the seizure of 
power by military means, they kept their armed 
forces at a high pitch of effectiveness, and con- 
tinued to collaborate in planning for defence. 

They also developed their co-operation with one 
another in countering Communist subversion, 
which remained a major threat to the national 
security and free institutions of countries in the 
Area. 

Political consultations which demonstrated the 
sense of common purpose of the alliance were 
held more frequently in 1958 than in any previous 
year. 

At SEATO Headquarters in Bangkok, where 
such consultations take place, the Secretariat- 
General expanded its services to the Governments 


*For text of the third annual report, see BULLETIN of 
Mar. 31, 1958, p. 509. 

*The Treaty Area is the general area of South-East 
Asia including also the entire territories of the Asian 
parties (Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand), and the 
general area of the South-West Pacific, not including the 
Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude. [Footnote in original.] 
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and peoples of the member countries. New cul- 
tural projects were launched, the information 
programme was diversified and improved, and 
the Organization’s research activities were found 
increasingly useful, particularly by the Asian 
member Governments. 

On the economic front, SEATO projects to im- 
prove the training of skilled workers were inau- 
gurated in each of the Asian member countries. 
The first steps were taken towards the establish- 
ment of the SEATO Graduate School cf Engi- 
neering in Bangkok. Several member Govern- 
ments are contributing to this project. 

A notable development was the establishment 
of contact with the Baghdad Pact Organization 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. An 
exchange of information will be of great benefit: 
to all three Organizations in working towards 
their common objectives. 

Throughout the Treaty Area, there was greater 
public awareness of the dangers of Communism, 
and consequently a greater capacity to recognize 
and counter Communist tactics. The role of 
SEATO in South-East Asian affairs as an instru- 
ment of protection and stability was more clearly 
understood. 

The member Governments found no reason to 
believe that the Communist threat to the Treaty 
Area had lessened, or that international Com- 
munism had ceased to regard South-East Asia as 
a particularly favourable area for expansion in its 
efforts to dominate the world. 

They therefore maintained their vigilance, in- 
dividually and collectively through SEATO, 
which, in its fourth year, showed in increased 
effectiveness the results of constant and harmoni- 
ous co-operation based on mutual trust and good- 
will. 


THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


Two principal conclusions may be drawn from 
the surveys of international Communist devel- 
opments carried out by the Organization during 
the past year. 

The first is that, despite the pretence of “peace- 
ful co-existence”, the Communist leaders are still 
striving to keep the world in a state of tension. 
In succession, they fomented crises in the Middle 
East, in the Taiwan Straits, and over Berlin. 
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Secondly, their policy employs a mixture of 
threats and blandishments: warnings of nuclear 
destruction alternated with promises of increased 
trade, development loans and cultural exchanges. 
While the Communists attempt to overcome by 
the threat of force any resistance to their objec- 
tives, at the same time, by the use of “peaceful” 
propaganda and the exploitation of front organ- 
izations, they are making a determined effort to 
gain popular support. 

The adoption of a political strategy emphasis- 
ing “respectability” (with force held in reserve) 
is in line with the policy laid down by the Moscow 
Declaration of Communist Parties in 1957, which 
was reaffirmed in 1958. This declaration urged 
local Communist Parties to seek broader public 
approval by collaborating with nationalist and 
socialist movements and to represent themselves as 
democratic political bodies. 

In the process of identification with nationalist 
aspirations, the Communists attempt to influence 
or penetrate key groups (in the administration, 
political parties, the armed forces, student groups 
and the professions) as well as to capture and 
control “mass” organizations of trade unions and 
youth and women’s movements. 

Communist insurgents, who are still active in 
certain countries of Asia, have tried to negotiate 
a settlement on their own terms with the lawful 
governments. The Communists have also made 
considerable use of “front” organizations, par- 
ticularly where the Party is illegal, and are en- 
deavouring to extend their influence among the 
Overseas Chinese in South-East Asia. 

In seeking to gain control over the countries of 
the Free World, international Communism gives 
high priority to the expansion of Communist in- 
fluence in Asia and Africa, where standards of 
living are still comparatively low and economic 
development is slow. 

An important objective of the Communists in 
South-East Asia is to over-awe the free countries 
with the power and the stern discipline of Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union. 

The undoubted achievements of the Soviet 
Union in outer space research have created a fa- 
vourable impression of scientific progress. While 
the Free World cannot underestimate the propa- 
ganda impact of such achievements it is, neverthe- 
less, mindful that the price of progress achieved 
under Communism is ruthless discipline and regi- 
mentation. 
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The total power of Communism over the in- 
dividual was strikingly illustrated in Communist 
China by the organization of “people’s com- 
munes”. Chinese peasants, originally promised 
“the land to the tillers”, have long been collec- 
tivized and have now lost their small private 
plots of land. The mobilization of women for 
labour and the removal of children to communal 
nurseries and schools as well as the loss of per- 
sonal freedom have effectively destroyed family 
life. 

The bitier campaign against “revisionism,” 
typified by the Soviet Union’s withdrawal of aid 
from Yugoslavia, demonstrates the refusal by 
Moscow and Peking to accept any form of inde- 
pendence from the Party line. 

Other events which led to a revulsion against 
Communism in many countries were the execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy, formerly Prime Minister of 
Hungary and other leaders of the Hungarian 
revolution, as well as the refusal to allow United 
Nations’ representatives to visit Hungary; and 
the persecution of the Soviet writer Boris Paster- 
nak, author of the novel “Dr. Zhivago”, for ac- 
cepting a Nobel Prize awarded for his contribu- 
tions to literature. 

Strong measures to check Communist activities 
were taken by the Government of a number of 
countries in the Treaty Area. One aspect of the 
Communist threat—the economic offensive, partic- 
ularly from Communist China—however, caused 
increasing concern. 

There was a notable shift in the offensive from 
trade and aid agreements—previously strongly 
promoted—to actual trade penetration. Al- 
though, in the case of Communist China, in- 
creased exports of manufactured goods and raw 
materials are partly due to the need for foreign 
exchange, they also constitute a conscious effort 
to disrupt trade. 

By the carefully-timed unloading of quantities 
of low-priced goods, Communist China has upset 
the local markets in the Treaty Area (though 
counter-measures have been taken in some coun- 
tries) and has affected the normal flow of trade 
with the free countries of the world. A part of 
the proceeds from the sale of these goods is used 
for purposes of propaganda and subversion. 

While the Communists place considerable em- 
phasis on “peaceful” economic and political pene- 
tration, and have intensified their cold war tactics 
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during the past year, they are still prepared to 
resort to violence to achieve their objectives. 

The basic threat of armed force and subversion 
led to the establishment of SEATO in 1954. The 
continuing threat to the peace and independence 
of the countries of South-East Asia is the justifi- 
cation for collective security today. 


THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Under the direction of the Council, the 
Organization pursues its objectives in two main 
directions, military and civil. 


Military Activities 


The military activities of the Organization are 
directed by the Military Advisers, a group con- 
sisting of one senior military representative of 
each member country. The Military Advisers 
held their two normal meetings in 1958—one im- 
mediately before the meeting of the SEATO 
Council at Manila in March, and the other at 
Bangkok in September. 

Under their direction, the SEATO Military 
Planning Office in Bangkok continued its work of 
developing detailed defensive plans. Brigadier 
L. W. Thornton, C.B.E., of New Zealand, suc- 
ceeded Brigadier-General Alfredo M. Santos, of 
the Philippines, as Chief, SEATO Military Plan- 
ning Office in July, 1958. 

Since the last meeting of the SEATO Council, 
four SEATO combined military exercises have 
been held, and a fifth will be staged shortly. 

The first, Exercise Vayubut, which took place 
in Thailand from April 22 to 26, demonstrated 
air support of ground forces. In the exercise, 
units of New Zealand, Thailand, the United King- 
dom and the United States took part. 

The second SEATO exercise was the maritime 
training operation Oceanlink, which began on 
April 28. Twenty-four ships from five of the 
SEATO nations sailed from Singapore, and after 
two weeks in the international waters of the South 
China Sea, entered Manila Bay on May 13. Simu- 
lated submarine and air attacks were a feature of 
the exercise, in which the aircraft carriers HMAS 
Melbourne, HMS Bulwark and USS Philippine 
Sea took part. 

Exercise Kitisena, sponsored jointly by Thai- 
land and the United States took place in northern 
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Thailand in January this year. This was a com- 
mand post exercise designed primarily to train 
commanders and staffs in the employment of mil- 
itary forces in defensive operations. 

Air contingents from six of the SEATO na- 
tions, and paratroops from Thailand, France and 
the United States took part in Exercise Air 
Progress which was held in Thailand in March. 

The fourth large SEATO naval exercise will 
begin soon. Six of the member nations will 
participate. 

Other bilateral and multilateral exercises were 
carried out by several of the member countries in 
1958, and a further series of SEATO training 
exercises will be held this year to continue the 
work of co-ordinating the armed forces of the 
member nations. 


Civil Activities 


The Council Representatives, who direct the 
non-military work of the Organization when the 
Council is not in session, held 17 meetings in 1958. 
A most valuable feature of these meetings is the 
exchange of views on the political situation in the 
Treaty Area, which enables the Organization and 
the individual member Governments to evaluate, 
expose and counter Communist activities. 

The Organization has three civil expert com- 
mittees. The Committee of Security Experts held 
two meetings, and the Committee of Economic 
Experts and the Committee on Information, Cul- 
tural, Education and Labour Activities one meet- 
ing each in 1958. 

These committees consider various aspects of 
the work of the Organization and make recom- 
mendations to the Council Representatives. They 
have continued to be valuable forums for the ex- 
change of views among the Member Governments, 
and to fulfil their tasks of recommending policies 
for the Organization’s research, economic, cultural, 
and information programmes. 

The work of implementing these programmes 
falls to the Secretariat-General, which supports 
and co-ordinates the civil work of the Organiza- 
tion at SEATO Headquarters in Bangkok. The 
Secretariat-General is composed of an interna- 
tional staff in which all the member countries are 
represented, and a locally-recruited staff. The 
international staff reached its full authorized 
level during the year. 
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Countering Communist Subversion 

The responsibility for action in countering Com- 
munist subversion rests primarily with the Mem- 
ber Governments, who believe that the best defence 
against the subversive threat and the insidious 
effects of Communist propaganda is a well-in- 
formed public. 

It is, however, the duty of the Organization to 
assist the member Governments, and it has done 
so in a number of ways. One of the principal 
SEATO agencies in identifying the subversive 
threat is the Committee of Security Experts. 
Studies by the other expert committees have also 
given member Governments valuable guidance in 
countering subversion in their territories. 

The Research Services Office of the Secretariat- 
General has continued to supply member Gov- 
ernments with regular reports on current develop- 
ments in Communist activities throughout the 
world, with particular reference to the Treaty 
Area. Special studies on particularly important 
developments have been prepared, and the office 
has also completed a number of studies at the 
request of the expert. committees. 

The Public Information Office has helped to 
counter Communist subversion by the issuing of 
statements on special topics and the publication of 
pamphlets—some of them in Urdu, Bengali, and 
Thai as well as in English—exposing various 
aspects of the Communist threat. In all, 15 ex- 
posure pamphlets were produced during the year. 


Economic Activities 


The Committee of Economic Experts at its 1958 
meeting intensified its study of the Communist 
economic offensive, and the Organization is ac- 
cordingly collecting and analyzing information 
for member Governments to assist them in taking 
counter-measures. The Committee also took into 
consideration the economic problems of certain 
areas of the Asian member countries, with a view 
to finding suitable remedies, and covered the whole 
field of co-operative economic effort within the 
SEATO partnership. 

Economic assistance to SEATO countries is 
given largely on a bilateral basis. However, cer- 
tain projects have justified collective study and 
action. 

It is one of the most pleasing results of the ini- 
tiative taken by SEATO that a start has been 
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made on four important economic projects in the 
year under review. 
These are: 


@The SEATO Graduate School of Engineering 
in Bangkok. This school, due to open in Septem- 
ber, 1959, is expected to make an important con- 
tribution to the improvement of technological 
education in the area. It will admit graduate 
students from both member and non-member 
countries of South-East Asia. The school is a 
project of the Government of Thailand. Assist- 
ance is being given by the United States under 
a three-year contract with the Colorado State 
University. France and New Zealand have 
agreed to provide assistance, while Australia has 
under consideration proposals to provide staff, 
scholarships or equipment. The Philippines has 
made a financial contribution, and the United 
Kingdom is actively considering suitable assist- 
ance to the school. 

Three projects designed to improve the supply 
of skilled labour in Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Thailand. These projects arise directly from the 
studies and recommendations of the SEATO 
Study Group on Shortage of Skilled Labour. In 
each country, agreements have been concluded by 
the member Governments with the United States. 


The agreement with Pakistan provides for the 
improvement of training in 12 or more trades, 
principally through assistance to existing training 
centres in Karachi and Dacca. 

In the Philippines, assistance will be given to 
apprenticeship training, vocational training in the 
textile industry, and labour market information 
and statistical services. 

In Thailand, where a team from the University 
of Hawaii is already at work, 15 schools giving 
training in woodworking are to be converted into 
general industrial training centres, preparing 
workers for a number of trades. 

Australia, which has allotted $6,720,000 for eco- 
nomic assistance designed to improve the defensive 
strength of SEATO, sent a mission to the Asian 
member countries late in 1958 to investigate the 
possibility of assisting them ,to overcome their 
shortages of skilled labour. 

Other steps in the economic field include a 
French offer of technical scholarships and the 
service of experts on request. Awards to the 
Asian member countries for technical training in 
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its institutions and factories have been offered by 
New Zealand. 

Within the Secretariat-General, the Economic 
Services Office prepared studies for the Com- 
mittee of Economic Experts, and made reports for 
the member Governments on current economic 
problems and developments, including aid offered 
and provided to the member countries of the 
Treaty Area and the States covered by the Pro- 
tocol to the Treaty.* 


Cultural Relations 


The main purposes of the SEATO cultural re- 
lations programme are to give the peoples of the 
member countries increased awareness of the com- 
mon values of their respective cultures; to pro- 
mote closer co-operation in scientific research and 
technological development; and to improve mu- 
tual knowledge of each other’s cultures. 

The cultural programme was considerably ex- 
panded in 1958. A second series of research fel- 
lowships was begun, awards being made to 11 ad- 
vanced scholars to undertake research projects. 
Scholars are selected on the basis of the contribu- 
tion their work is likely to make to understanding 
of the problems of the Treaty Area, or to assist 
the economic and social advancement of its 
A third series of fellowships was an- 


peoples. 
nounced in January this year. 

The establishment of 12 post-graduate scholar- 
ships, and not fewer than 30 under-graduate 
scholarships, for students of universities in the 
Asian member countries, 6 travelling lectureships 


and 3 professorships was approved. Awards were 
announced late in 1958 and early this year for 
all these projects. 

The post-graduate scholarships provide students 
with the opportunity to travel for the purpose of 
study at a university of one of the other Asian 
member countries; the under-graduate scholar- 
ships assist students of promise to complete their 
degrees in universities in their own countries. 

The professorships are intended to supplement 
the training offered by the universities of the Asian 
member countries. On the basis of requests made 
by Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand, a 
SEATO professorship has been established for 
one year, with the possibility of extension, at a 
university in each country. 


* Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. [Footnote in original.] 
* BuLLeETIN of Mar. 30, 1959, p. 444. 
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The purpose of the lectureship programme is to 
bring cultural leaders of high standing to the 
Asian member countries. The travelling lecturers 
spend two to three weeks in each country they 
visit, fulfilling speaking engagements, and bring- 
ing up-to-date their knowledge of local problems 
and progress in their particular fields of interest. 

A further cultural activity was the publication 
of a book giving a summary of the discussions and 
the full texts of papers delivered at the South-East 
Asian Round Table, which brought together 14 
eminent scholars—9 from the member countries, 2 
from India, and 1 each from Japan, Vietnam and 
Sarawak—in Bangkok early in 1958 to discuss the 
impact of Western technology on Asian tradi- 
tional cultures. 

The development of the SEATO cultural pro- 
gramme over a five-year period was discussed by 
an ad hoe committee on cultural policy in mid- 
1958. Proposals made by the committee will be 
considered at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Council. 

Public Information Activities 

The SEATO Public Information Office supple- 
ments the efforts of the member Governments to 
explain the aims and work of the Organization. 
The office produces material which the member 
Governments may use for national purposes to 
make known the nature of Communism; and seeks 
to develop the sense of association among the mem- 
ber countries. 

Publications totalling nearly one million copies 
were produced in 1958. The office completed its 
range of basic information pamphlets, and is now 
producing a number of books and pictorial posters. 
Twenty radio programmes were produced in 1958 
and distributed to the radio services of the mem- 
ber countries. This aspect of the office’s work is 
expanding. 

One film, “Partners for Peace”, was completed 
for the Organization by the New Zealand Na- 
tional Film Unit. A cartoon film is being pro- 
duced by the United States Information Agency 
and is nearly ready for exhibition. Four further 
films have been planned. 

The work of the Public Information Office is 
being expanded and diversified, and, with an aug- 
mented staff, the office can give more attention to 
the specialized needs of the individual member 
countries. 

The Committee on Information, Cultural, Edu- 
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cation and Labour Activities held one meeting in 
1958. In addition to surveying co-operation 
among the member Governments over a wide field, 
the committee made recommendations for the fu- 
ture development of the work of the Cultural Re- 
lations Office, Public Information Office, and Re- 
search Services Office. 


Official Tours 


Since the last meeting of the SEATO Council 
I have made official visits to six of the member 
countries at the invitation of their Governments. 

In August, 1958, I visited Australia and New 
Zealand, and at the end of December another tour 
was made which included visits to Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, France and the United States. 

Such visits are invaluable. They enable the 
Organization to obtain the views of members of 
the SEATO Council, and officials of the Foreign 
Offices of the member Governments on its work 
and development. Such visits also focus the at- 
tention of the peoples of the member countries 
on SEATO and the importance of its role in 
collective defence. 

In the course of the latter tour I also visited the 
headquarters of the Baghdad Pact Organization 
in Ankara, and those of NATO in Paris. These 
visits began the implementation of the directive 
of the SEATO Council a year ago that an ex- 
change of information should be developed be- 
tween SEATO and other collective defence or- 
ganizations of the Free World. 


Visitors 

There were numerous distinguished visitors to 
SEATO Headquarters in 1958. Among them 
were the Prime Minister of New Zealand, the 
Rt. Hon. Walter Nash, and General Thanom 
Kittikachorn, then Prime Minister of Thailand. 


RECORD OF CO-OPERATION 


The member Governments have co-operated 
wholeheartedly with one another in the past year 
in fulfilling the objectives of the South-East Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty. 


Meeting the Subversive Threat 


Member countries continued to assist one an- 
other by the exchange of information and training 
of officials, with a view to combatting Communist 
subversion. 
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In Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand, 
where the Communist Party is outlawed, strong 
measures were taken in 1958 to suppress subver- 
sive activities, 


®The threat of Communist subversion in Paki- 
stan had lessened towards the end of the year, 
partly as a result of an improvement in general 
administration and in economic conditions. There 
was practically no open Communist agitation, but 
“front” organizations were still active. 

@In the Philippines, efforts were intensified to 
capture the leaders of the Communist Hukbalahap 
movement. Since the outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party in June, 1957, at least ten important 
figures in the movement have been apprehended. 
The number of armed dissidents at the end of 
1958 was estimated at only 400, compared with 
700 earlier in the year. 

@Resolute action by the Government brought 
Communist subversive activities—particularly 
among the press, political parties, students and 
labour unions—to a standstill in Thailand. A 
number of extreme left-wing newspapers which 
were suspected of receiving outside aid were 
closed. A ban was placed on the importation and 
sale of goods from Communist China. 


Military Co-operation 


The known military preparedness of Communist 
China, its vast military potential, and the support 
it might expect to receive from the Communist bloc 
in committing aggression in the Treaty Area con- 
stitute a continuing threat to the member nations 
of SEATO. 

Individually and together, the member coun- 
tries have therefore improved their defensive tech- 
niques and the co-ordination of their forces in the 
past year. SEATO combined exercises have dem- 
onstrated their combat effectiveness. 

The emphasis has remained on the building up 
of highly trained and mobile defence forces. 

Bilateral military assistance programmes were 
continued in 1958. 

Australia has devoted a large part of the sum 
set aside for economic assistance for SEATO de- 
fence to the provision of non-combat equipment to 
the forces of the Asian member countries. Train- 
ing was given to 69 students from other SEATO 
countries in Australian service establishments in 
1958. 

France, which maintains military missions in 
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Cambodia and Laos, continued her assistance in 
training and equipment to these countries and has 
completed a programme of gendarmerie training 
in the Republic of Vietnam. Thai and Pakistani 
officers attended French military schools. 

The United Kingdom provided training for 
service personnel from Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and Thailand. 

The United States continued to give military 
assistance, with emphasis on technical training, to 
the Asian member countries. Since the creation 
of SEATO, 27,947 students from the armed forces 
of the other member countries have completed 
courses of training in United States service schools. 
On June 30, 1958, a total of 406 were in training. 

The United States and the Philippines are col- 
laborating in the establishment of the Pacific De- 
fence college in the Philippines, which will provide 
training in combined and joint operations for mili- 
tary officers of the SEATO member nations and 
other free nations in the Western Pacific area. 


Economic Aid 


In the three Asian member countries economic 
development continued in 1958 but at a lower rate 
than in the previous year. Falling prices for agri- 
cultural and mineral products, and unfavourable 
climatic conditions affecting agricultural output 
were reflected in adverse balances of payments. 
Inflationary pressures, as in other Asian countries, 
tended to increase. 

In spite of these difficulties, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand are making progress by their 
own efforts and assistance from their SEATO 
partners. 

The total amount of aid received by Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Thailand and the States covered 
by the Protocol to the Treaty in 1958 under various 
international programmes is estimated at over 
$600 million. This aid was given mainly on a bi- 
lateral basis. 

Australia, in addition to its economic assistance 
for SEATO defence, provided capital aid amount- 
ing to $2.7 million under the Colombo Plan to the 
Asian member countries and the States covered by 
the Protocol to the Treaty in the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. In the technical assistance field, 
Australia has received 571 trainees from these 
countries since the inception of the Plan, and has 
supplied 78 experts and large quantities of tech- 
nical equipment. 
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France granted scholarships for training and 
supplied expert missions to the Asian member 
countries, and concentrated its efforts in the States 
covered by the Protocol to the Treaty. Develop- 
ment works assisted in these States ranged from 
the construction of wharves and airports to the 
provision of equipment for hospitals, scientific in- 
stitutes and laboratories. The total amount of aid 
to these States in 1958 exceeded $9 million. 

New Zealand’s aid under the Colombo Plan to 
the member nations and States covered by the 
Protocol amounted to $5.2 million by November, 
1958. A total of 118 trainees had undertaken or 
were undertaking courses in New Zealand and 15 
experts had been provided. The fields in which 
assistance has been given are agriculture, health, 
education and industry. 

The United Kingdom gave aid totalling nearly 
$5.5 million to member countries in the Treaty 
Area and States covered by the Protocol in the 
year ended October 31, 1958. 

United States assistance amounted to $340 mil- 
lion, comprising grants and loans under the 
Mutual Security Programme, credits by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and grants and loans of local 
currency acquired under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Programme. In ad- 
dition, the member countries and the States cov- 
ered by the Protocol benefitted by assistance from 
the President’s Fund for Asian Economic Devel- 
opment and the Development Loan Fund. 

Projects to be financed from the President’s 
Fund include the construction of telecommunica- 
tions facilities in Thailand, Laos and Vietnam, 
and a road and railway project to improve com- 
munications between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
In its first nine months of operations, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund had, up to October 31, 1958, ap- 
proved loans totalling $92 million for such proj- 
ects as water and sewage installations, railway 
facilities and irrigation in countries in the Treaty 
Area. 

The encouragement of private investment by the 
Asian member countries and States covered by the 
Protocol had good results in 1958, and a significant 
contribution to the development of the area was 
made by private institutions. 


Cultural and Social Ties 


By encouraging goodwill visits, study tours and 
other forms of cultural exchange, the member Gov- 
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ernments have continued to show their desire to 
increase mutual confidence, goodwill and under- 
standing among their peoples. 

Australia’s friendly relations with other mem- 
ber countries of the Treaty Area and the States 
covered by the Protocol to the Treaty were fos- 
tered during 1958 by an increase in the number of 
students and other visitors. The latter included 23 
Asian journalists. 

Educational assistance given by Australia in- 
cluded the sending of experts in the teaching of 
English to the Protocol States, scholarships to 
students of these countries and the Asian member 
countries to study in Australia, the supply of text- 
books and equipment for research and correspond- 
ence courses at university level for Philippine and 
Thai students. 

France granted 60 scholarships, provided the 
services of educational experts to the Asian mem- 
ber countries, and sponsored journeys to France by 
leading personalities from these countries. 

Scientific establishments, and schools with a 
total enrolment of nearly 13,000, are maintained by 
France in the States covered by the Protocol to the 
Treaty. In Laos and Vietnam, France maintains 
145 professors and teachers; the salaries of 200 
professors and teachers in Cambodia are shared 
with the Cambodian Government. 

France awarded over 1,000 scholarships for 
study in French and local institutions to students 
of the Asian member countries and the States 
covered by the Protocol. 

New Zealand provided courses of study for stu- 
dents from the Asian member countries and Viet- 
nam, and supplied experts to these countries. 

Pakistan is offering scholarships to France and 
the Philippines to promote cultural relations. 

Art exhibits were exchanged by Pakistan and 
France, and a comprehensive exhibition of 
Pakistani art and archaeology for display in the 
United States is being planned. 

Philippine cultural groups and an exhibition 
of contemporary paintings toured other member 
countries in Asia. 

Students from other member countries took part 
in international festivals at Philippine uni- 
versities. 

Thailand offered fellowships and scholarships 
to students of the member countries and other 
countries in the Treaty Area. Educational as- 
sistance to Laos included the offer of higher educa- 
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tion in Thailand to 85 students and the supply of 
journals, documents, and textbooks. During the 
year there was an increase in the number of stu- 
dents and visitors. These included 175 educators 
who came to observe educational methods in 
Thailand. 

The United Kingdom received 17 visitors from 
Pakistan and 9 from Thailand under the auspices 
of the British Council. Lecture tours by 11 visit- 
ing experts were sponsored by the British Council 
in Pakistan and 4 similar tours were arranged in 
Thailand. 

Direct educational aid in the form of equipment, 
books and films, and (except for the Philippines) 
teaching staff, was given by the United Kingdom 
to the Asian member and non-member countries. 

A large proportion of trainees from the Treaty 
Area visiting the United Kingdom under the 
Colombo Plan were from the Asian member coun- 
tries and States covered by the Protocol. 

The United States gave extensive educational 
assistance, through the supply of experts and 
equipment to the Asian member and non-member 
countries. Under an international educational 
exchange programme, 407 grants for visits to the 
United States were made to nationals of these 
countries and Australia and New Zealand, which 
in turn received 164 holders of grants from the 
United States, in the year ended June 30, 1958. 


Information on SEATO 


In addition to securing extensive press and 
radio coverage for SEATO programmes and 
events, and giving national distribution to 
SEATO publications, member Governments in 
1958 sponsored essay contests on the subject of 
collective security in South-East Asia, and ar- 
ranged for the commemoration of SEATO Day, 
the anniversary of the signing of the South-East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty. 


CONCLUSION 


SEATO was born from the determination of its 
members to preserve their freedom and way of life, 
and to choose their independent path into the 
future. 

United in the free and equal partnership of 
SEATO, they have created a bond between nations 
of East and West, in which widely separated peo- 
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ples of different races and religions find a common 
basis for action. 

They are determined to oppose aggression and 
subversion, and by so doing to give hope and en- 
couragement to the peoples of South-East Asia in 
furthering their spiritual and material progress. 

In the conviction that the free nations must 
stand together to assure peace and security 
throughout the world, they will continue to 
strengthen the protective shield of SEATO, as 
an instrument of collective defence and interna- 
tional co-operation. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 


Convention on international civil aviation. Done at Chi- 
cago December 7, 1944. Entered into force April 4, 
1947. TIAS 1591. 

Adherence deposited: Republic of Guinea, March 27, 
1959. 

Amendment of article V of agreement for joint financing 
of certain air navigation services in Greenland and the 
Faroe Islands (TIAS 4049) by increasing assessment 
limits. 

Amendment of article V of agreement for joint financing 
of certain air navigation services in Iceland (TIAS 
4048) by increasing assessment limits. 

Adopted at the Second Special North Atlantic Fixed 
Services Meeting, Paris, January 12-21, 1959. 

Entered into force: February 25, 1959 (consents in ex- 
cess of 90 percent of contracting governments having 
been received pursuant to article VI of agreements). 


Customs Tariffs 


Convention creating the international union for the publi- 
eation of customs tariffs, regulations of execution, and 
final declarations. Signed at Brussels July 5, 1890. 
Entered into force April 1, 1891. 26 Stat. 1518. 
Adherence deposited: Federation of Malaya, March 2, 

1959. 

Protocol modifying the convention of July 5, 1890 (26 
Stat. 1518), creating an international union for the 
publication of customs tariffs. Done at Brussels Decem- 
ber 16, 1949. Entered into force May 5, 1950. TIAS 
3922. 

Adherence deposited: Federation of Malaya, March 2, 
1959. 


Drugs 


Protocol for termination of agreement for unification of 
pharmacopoeial formulas for potent drugs of November 
29, 1906 (TS 510). Signed at Geneva May 20, 1952. 
Entered into force May 20, 1952. TIAS 2692. 
Notification by United Kingdom of application to: Aden ; 

Basutoland; Bechuanaland Protectorate; Bermuda ; 
British Guiana ; British Honduras; Brunei; Cyprus; 
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Fiji; Gambia; Hong Kong; Kenya; Malta; Mauri- 
tius; Federation of Nigeria—Northern, Eastern, and 
Western Regions; North Borneo; Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland; Swaziland; St. Helena; Sara- 
wak; Seychelles; Sierra Leone; Singapore; Somali- 
land Protectorate; Tanganyika (under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship) ; Uganda Protectorate; The 
West Indies—Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands (Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts—Nevis, An- 
guilla), Trinidad, Windward Islands (Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Lucia) ; Western Pacific High Commis- 
sion Territories—Gilbert and Bllice Islands Colony ; 
a Solomon Islands Protectorate; February 24, 
1 4 


Weather 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 

—— deposited: Republic of Guinea, March 27, 


BILATERAL 
Ecuador 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 30, 1958 (TIAS 4105). Effected by ex- 
changes of notes at Quito February 16, 23, and 27 and 
March 9, 1959. Entered into force March 9, 1959. 


Germany 


Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953 (TIAS 2792). 

Notification by Netherlands of extension to: Surinam, 
March 3, 1959. 


Portugal 


Parcel post agreement and regulations of execution. 
Signed at Lisbon January 12, 1959, and at Washington 
February 27, 1959. Enters into force on a date to be 
mutually settled between the postal administrations of 
the two countries. 


Agreement relating to investment guaranties under sec- 
tion 413(b)(3) of Mutual Security Act of 1954 (68 
Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Khartoum March 17, 1959. Entered into force 
March 17, 1959. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Post at Yaoundé, Cameroun 
Raised to Consulate General 


The Department of State announced on April 6 (press 
release 250) that the American Consulate at Yaoundé, 
Cameroun, which was opened in June 1957, will be ele- 
vated to a Consulate General April 10. Yaoundé is the 
capital of Cameroun, a U.N. territory under French ad- 
ministration, which is scheduled to gain its independence 
on January 1, 1960. 

Bolard More will be Consul General at Yaoundé and is 
scheduled to arrive at the post on July 18. 


Department of State Bulletin 





April 27, 1959 


Atomic Energy. Soviet Diplomacy: A Challenge 
to Freedom (Wilcox) dg ee hes 58, gh ee 
Aviation. U.S. Note on Japan and Baltic Sea Plane 
Incidents Sent to Soviets (texts of U.S. and 
Soviet notes) . Sens (a, Maeda xo. eee oe 


Cameroun. Post at Yaoundé, Cameroun, Raised to 
Consulate General . 


Canada. U.S. and Canadian National Libraries Ex- 
change Gifts of Research Materials . : 


Communism. The Challenge of Soviet Power 
(Allen W. Dulles) . eer ur ws a es 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents sit cn to Foreign 
Policy 

Department Opposes Quotes on Staseaine (aan) . 

Senate Approval Sought for Treaty With Sul- 
tanate of Muscat and Oman (Beale) . 


Department and Foreign Service. Post at 
Yaoundé, Cameroun, Raised to Consulate Gen-. 
eral . 


Economic Affairs 
The Challenge of Soviet Power (Allen W. Dulles) . 
Department Opposes Quotas on Fluorspar (Mann) . 


Germany 

The Importance of Understanding (Eisenhower) . 

Soviet Diplomacy: A oo to Freedom 
(Wilcox) é ane 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Day (Eisenhower) ‘ 


World Health 


‘Iceland. U.S. Makes Loan to Iceland for Hydro- 
electric Project . es) ee ae 


International Information. U.S. and Canadian 
National Libraries Exchange Gifts of Research 
Materials . ES are ee ae eee ae ee 

Japan. The Importance of Understanding (BHisen- 
hower) . Bee er eee bi, he es 

Jordan. Development Loan . 

Korea. Development Loan . . 

Military Affairs. U.S. Note on Japan and Baltic 
Sea Plane Incidents Sent to Soviets (texts of U.S. 
and Soviet notes) . Bw 

Muscat and Oman. Senate Approval Sought for 
Treaty With Sultanate of Muscat and Oman 
(Beale) . 

Mutual Security 

Development Loans (Korea, Jordan, Nigeria, Pak- 
istan, Uruguay, Thailand) . 5 is 

The Importance of Understanding Uiiinaene . 

U.S. Makes Loan to Iceland for Hydroelectric 
Project . ete. nae” -s 

Nigeria. Development Loan . 


Pakistan. Development Loan 


Index 
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Presidential Documents 
The Importance of Understanding’, . . . .. . 579 
World HealthDay. . w .. . «. -'- . - . 586 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 

Fifth Meeting of the Council of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (Dillon, text of final com- 
munique) .. . ar ae 

Report on SEATO, 1958-59 (Pote ‘Seunsted 


Thailand. Development Loan . 


Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Senate Approval Sought for Treaty With iuttanete 
of Muscat and Oman (Beale) . 9: tet ie e 


U.S.S.R. 

The Challenge of Soviet Power (Allen W. Dulles) . 

Soviet Diplomacy: A Challenge to Freedom (Wil- 
cox) . 

U.S. Note on Seen ona ‘Baltic Sea Plane Incidents 
Sent to Soviets (texts of U.S. and Soviet notes) . 


Uruguay. Development Loan . 


Viet-Nam. The Importance of Understanding 
(Eisenhower) et ae ay 


Name Index 


Beale, W.T.M . 

Dillon, Douglas . 

Dulles, Allen W . 
Eisenhower, President . 
Mann, Thomas C . 

Pote Sarasin . 

Wilcox, Francis O 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 6-12 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
No. Date Subject 
*246 4/6 Educational exchange (Brazil). 
7248 4/6 Conference of U.S. Ambassadors in 
Caribbean area. 
4/6 Note to U.S.S.R. on Baltic and Japan 
seas incidents. 
4/6 Post at Yaoundé, Cameroun, raised to 
consulate general (rewrite). 
4/7 Beale: treaty with Sultanate of Mus- 
cat and Oman. 
Palmer: Cherry Blossom Festival. 
Wilcox: “Soviet Diplomacy: A Chal- 
lenge to Freedom.” 
Mann: Fluorspar Production Act. 
DLF loan to Korea (rewrite). 
DLF loans in Jordan, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, and Uruguay (rewrite). 
Loan to Iceland. 
DLF loan to Thailand (rewrite). 
SEATO communique. 


*252 4/7 
253 4/9 


254 4/10 
255 4/10 
256 4/10 


257 4/10 
258 4/10 
259 4/10 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


NATO 
1949-1959 
THE FIRST TEN YEARS 


April 4, 1959, marked the 10th anniversary of the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which links the United States with 
14 other free nations for our mutual security and progress. 

This new Department of State publication, prepared in con- 
junction with the anniversary observance, describes the aims and 
achievements of NATO in its first decade of existence. 

The colorful 44-page pamphlet, prefaced by a message from 
President Eisenhower, contains a series of questions and answers 
on NATO’s purpose, organization, financing, and relationship to 
other international organizations of the free world. The pub- 
lication is illustrated with drawings and with an organization 
chart. 

Copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 25 cents each. 
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